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GOING  THE  ROUNDS. 

BT  EDMCBD  TATES. 

“  Going  the  Rounds  ”  is  a  British  institution 
of  tome  standing.  I  suppose  the  young  bloods  in 
Pope’s  time  took  a  delight  in  occasional  surreptitious 
Tifflts  to  the  Mint  in  Southwark,  as  very  many  years 
pteriouslv  the  young  bloods  of  James  the  First’s 
time  had  visited  Whitefriars.  Before  me,  at  the 
present  moment,  lies  a  quaint  work,  written  b^  the 
ute  Mr.  Fierce  Egan,  and  illustrated  by  the  living 
glorious  George  Cruikshank,  called  “  Tom  and  Jer- 
tj,  or  Life  in  London,”  descriptive  of  a  series  of 
going  the  rounds  some  forty  years  ^o,  wherein 
"Back  Slums  in  the  Holy  Land,”  “Tom  Cribb’s 
Parlor,”  “  Almacks  in  the  west,  and  All  Max  in  the 
east,”  and  the  doings  of  the  persons  who  frequented 
them,  are  set  forth  in  slang  as  dreary,  ridiculous, 
and  ofiensive,  as  the  slang  of  the  present  day  will 
be  to  our  grandchildren.  Just  twenty  years  ago 
metropolitan  improvements  did  away  with  the 
“Rookery”  in  St.  Giles’s,  the  last  of  the  west-end 
places  worth  going  the  rounds  to  visit  Here  were 
the  places  where  the  beggars  held  high  jinks  after 
their  day’s  successful  imposition,  where  the  lame 
man  flung  away  his  crutcu,  and  the  blind  man  saw, 
and  the  one-armed  sailor  untied  his  elbow-joint  and 
plied  a  vigorous  knife  and  fork.  Here  was  the 
tavern  where  the  inquiring  City  magistrate,  who,  in 
disguise,  had  visited  these  penetralia,  and  was  join¬ 
ing  in  the  convivial  supper  of  the  cadgers’  fratemi- 
tv,  heard  the  president  order  “an  alderman  in 
chmns  ”  to  be  served  at  once,  and  only  recovered 
his  equanimity  when  he  found  that  the  terrific  words 
I  were  merely  slang  for  a  turkey  hung  with  sausages. 

I  The  Rookery  was  in  its  last  stage  of  decadence 
when  I  remember  it;  its  wretched  houses  were  con- 
I  demned  and  marked  for  destruction ;  yet  have  I 
'  'One  recollection  in  connection  with  it  which  will 
'  last  me  my  life.  Quite  a  lad,  I  was  coming  through 
it  about  two  A.  M.,  just  one  fortnight  before  it  was 
I  levelled  to  the  ground,  it  being  on  my  way  home 
'  from  a  veiy  riotous  call-party  at  Lincoln’s  Inn ;  and 
though  it  was  never  considered  particularly  safe 
ground  to  traverse  unaccompanied  ny  a  policeman. 
It  ofifered  a  short  cut,  and  through  the  Rookery  I 
and  two  firiends  determined  to  go.  We  went  stead¬ 
ily  enough,  experiencing  neither  let  nor  hindrance ; 
i^icious-looking  peopm,  both  male  and  female,  we 
•aw  in  numbers,  lounging  about  the  entrances  to  the 
or  glaring  at  us  under  their  shaggy  unkempt 
frair ;  but  no  one  addressed  us,  and  we  thought  we 
were  perfectly  safe.  Perhaps  half  of  our  heavy  task 
was  done  when  we  came  upon  the  scene  of  a  tre¬ 


mendous  Irish  row,  which  was  being  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  vigor  in  an  early  coffee-shop.  The 
yells  were  appmling,  and  mingled  with  them  were 
the  sounds  of  heavy  thuds,  showing  that  something 
more  than  mere  verbal  wrangling  was  in  progress. 
Suddenly  I  became  possessed  with  a  frantic  desire 
to  see  the  fight ;  my  companions  remonstrated  with 
me,  but  at  sixteen  years  of  age  you  pay  but  little 
heed  to  remonstrance.  1  woidd  go  ;  so  I  rushed  up 
the  steps,  pushed  open  the  swing-door,  and  looked 
into  the  room.  For  an  instant  I  saw  a  confused 
mass  of  people  fighting ;  then  a  bricklayer,  who  was 
standing  on  a  chair  behind  the  door,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  commanding  a  clear  view  of  the  combat, 
noticed  me,  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Ooray  for 
the  swell !  ”  and  immediately  “  bonneted  ”  me  by 
smiting  my  hat  over  my  face  and  down  to  my 
shoulders.  Blinded  and  suffocated  I  felt  myself 

fushed  out  to  the  top  of  the  flight  of  step  by  which 
had  entered;  then  I  received  a  kick,  a  fearful 
kick,  which  sent  me  flying  through  space  until  I 
alighted  in  the  middle  of  the  road  on  my  hands 
and  knees.  It  is  an  humiliating  confession  to  make, 
but  it  is  a  true  one !  Often  now,  when  I  hear  men 
say  of  some  mean-spirited  scoundrel  “  he  deserves 
to  be  kicked!”  I  wonder  whether  the  speakers 
have  any  idea  of  the  torture  involved,  especially 
when  inflicted  by  a  bricklayer’s  blucher. 

“  Going  the  roiltids  ”  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  To  the  genial  high-spirited  boys 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  have  just  visited 
us  on  the  occasion  of  the  boat-race,  and  to  fast 
young  lads  from  Aldershot,  who  keep  running  up  to 
town,  and  who  are  specially  noticeable  in  the 
Derby  week,  it  means  a  heavy  dinner  with  a  great 
deal  too  much  light  wine,  the  theatres,  the  Argyll 
Rooms,  and  the  night-houses.  To  many  other  men, 
old  and  young,  it  means  a  visit  to  certain  scenes  and 
phases  of  London  society,  abnormal  to  their  ordin¬ 
ary  views  of  life.  Here  is  my  young  friend,  Macnab 
of  Macnab,  who  has  tempered  his  enthusiastic  High¬ 
land  nature  with  the  decorum  of  Eton  and  the  clas- 
sicalities  of  Oxford,  and  who,  in  his  hours  of  ease, 
is  neither  _  uncertain,  coy,  nor  hard  to  please,  but 
who  is  very  anxious  to  see  life  down  in  the  far  east, 
who  would  give  anything  for  an  introduction  to  a 
real  buiglar,  who  regards  detectives  as  surrounded 
with  the  glamour  which  yet  attaches  to  those  over¬ 
rated  persons  iu  the  three-volume  novels,  and  whose 
greatest  desire  is  to  see  something  totally  different 
to  that  ordinary  routine  of  life  in  which  he  has 
been  brought  up.  Can  we  help  the  Macnab  ?  We 
can.  It  is  our  somewhat  doubtful  privilege  to  be 
what  is  called  by  reporters  “well  known  to  the 
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police,”  and  by  making  interest  we  can  obtain  ad¬ 
mission  and  safe  conduct  to  Tarious  quarter!  which 
are  closed  to  the  uninitiated. 

So  on  a  fine  dry  night  in  November  we  have  a 
little  dinner  at  the  Muses  Club:  I,  the  present 
writer,  Telemachus  Macnab,  Mentor  his  friend,  and 
my  friend  Skilley,  the  great  journalistic  authority  on 
Poor  Law,  and  the  guardian-scalper  in  “  The  Auro¬ 
ra.”  Here  we  show  Telemachus  Macnab  a  new  view 
of  life  at  once.  For  instance,  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  see  men  dining  only  in  the  primmest  of  evening 
dress.  Here  we  show  him  Skiddamalink,  the  new 
poet,  and  Scumbler,  R  A,  and  Inigo  Jones,  the 
architect,  “  in  their  habits  as  they  live.”  Here  is 
Creek, principal  slaughterer  on  “  The  Reviler”  news¬ 
paper,  a  modest-looking  little  man  in  light  whiskers 
and  spectacles,  who  blushes  to  the  roots  of  his  iiair, 
as  he  calls  out  “Waiter”  in  a  thin  reedy  voice; 
and  there  is  Blurt,  who  wrote  those  charmin<'  lines, 
“  Only  a  woman’s  hair,”  which  every  one  sings  so 
pathetically,  who  is  roaring  out  for  the  steward,  and 
demanding  how  many  more  times  he  is  to  ask  for 
mixed  pickles.  Much  pleased  is  the  Macnab  at  the 
sight  of  these  celebrities,  though  still  anxious  for  an 
introduction  to  the  mysteries  to  come  ;  so  wc  call  a 
hansom,  and  away  we  go,  Skilley  and  I  sitting  with 
the  Macnab  sandwiched  between  us ;  Mentor,  a 
wise  man,  little  gifted  with  curiosity,  lighting  a  cigar, 
and  intending  to  solace  himself  at  hit  club,  the 
Surplice,  with  the  new  number  of  the  “  Fortnightly 
Review.” 

Our  most  direct  way  would  be  undoubtedly 
through  Oxford  Street  at'd  Holborn,  but  Holborn 
Hill  IS  “up”  by  reason  of  the  viaduct  there  in 
progress,  and  we  shall  see  plenty  of  slums  to-night 
without  working  through  the  labyrinth  of  wretched¬ 
ly  paved  narrow  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Leather  Lane  and  Smithfield ;  so  we  tell  our  driver 
to  take  us  to  Leman  Street,  Whitechapel,  and  to  go 
round  by  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street.  So  down 
Regent  Street,  where  all  the  shops  are  closed  and 
the  shutters  up,  save  at  that  singular  watchmaker’s 
who  burns  gas  all  night,  and  leave  the  whole  contents 
of  his  shop  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  prowling 
thieves  though  safely  guarded  from  predatory  in¬ 
cursion  by  a  strong  grille  or  portcullis,  thus  lash¬ 
ing  the  burglars  to  a  stite  of  frenzy  by  showing 
them  inconvertible  jewelry,  and  chronometers  whose 
cases  would  be  perfect  treasures  in  the  melting  pot ; 
past  tlie  Quadrant,  where  the  foreign  element 
seems,  Mr.  Dolby  notwithstanding,  to  be  almost  as 
strong  and  quite  as  nasty  as  in  the  old  days  of  the 
Colonnade ;  through  Ticliborne  Street,  where  there 
lingers  yet  an  aromatic  odor  from  Hendrie’s  recent¬ 
ly  closed  perfumery;  through  Leicester  Square, 
where  Messrs.  Seale’s  Gothic  bank  looks  like  a  cock¬ 
ney  villa  or  a  nobleman’s  lodge-gate  that  had  lost  its 
way,  ami  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  neigh- 
borhooil ;  past  the  Alhambra,  streaming  with  light, 
and  with  its  doors  dotted  by  visitors  going  in  and 
out ;  through  that  queer  little  street  where  all  the 
brie  h-brac  sellers  live,  and  cower  all  day  long  in  the 
dust  behind  the  Venetian  bottles,  and  the  big-bellied 
Dutch  goblets,  and  the  Chinese  chop-sticks,  and  the 
Japanese  fans,  and  tlie  ostrich  eg^,  and  the  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers,  and  the  ivory  crucifixes,  and  the 
quaint  black  oak  carvings,  brought  from  Flemish 
townhalls,  and  Breton  churches,  and  Warwickshire 
mansions  despoiled  in  Roundhead  r.iids.  Round  by 
the  b:ick  or  the  barracks  where  there  is  the  ever- 
resent  British  grenadier,  very  drunk  indeed,  being 
auled  away  by  three  comrades  a  trifle  less  inebri¬ 


ated,  from  the  clutches  of  venal  Venus ;  past  the 
PolyCTaphic  Hall,  where,  however,  many^saged 
Mr.  Woodin  is  no  longer  performing;  pastthe 
Charing-Cross  Hospiul,  passing  which  I  always  think 
of  Major  Murray  and  Roberts  lying  in  close  prox¬ 
imity,  maimed  and  helpless,  aftier  that  deadly  en¬ 
counter  in  Northumberland  Street,  —  a  bit  of  real 
life  beside  which  the  strongest  sensational  romance 
must  pale ;  and  so  into  the  Strand. 

The  policeman  at  the  door  of  Coutts’s  is  spry  and 
active  as  one  to  whom  the  night  is  yet  new,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way  the  linkman  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  is  mopping  his  head,  and  languidly 
leaning  against  the  lamp-post  after  much  cab-open¬ 
ing.  We  are  in  the  theatrical  regions  now,  and  as 
we  pass  we  see  visitors  dropping  in  here  to  the 
stately  Lyceum,  there  to  the  bandbox-like  Strand. 
Through  Temple  Bar,  on  the  gate-posts  of  which 
are  the  handbills  offering  reward  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Lionel  Holdsworth  the  ship-scuttler,  and  into 
Fleet  Street,  beginning  to  be  deserted,  but  dotted 
here  and  there  with  late  diners  emerging  from  the 
Cock  and  the  London,  and  resonant  to  the  wheels 
of  cabs  rushing  up  to  the  various  newspaper  offices. 

Up  Ludgate  and  past  the  Old  Bailey,  where  Skilley, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  sensation  re¬ 
porting  line  (be  is  what  they  call  a  “  graphic 
writer  ”),  gives  the  Macnab,  who  is  intensely  inter¬ 
ested,  a  neat  and  succinct  account  of  the  execution 
of  the  five  pirates,  which  he,  Skilley,  witnessed  from 
the  window  of  an  adjacent  tavern,  compllmentarily 
named  after  the  father  of  our  princess.  Round  St. 
Paul’s,  —  solemn,  shadowy,  and  grand ;  past  the  big 
warehouses  where  Pickford  is  always  backing  him¬ 
self  against  the  pavement,  and  where  Chaplin,  from 
the  top  story  is  always  despatching  crane-swung 
packages  to  Home,  attendant  in  the  van  below. 
Through  Cheapside,  empty,  and  echoing  emptily  to 
the  thwacks  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  bell-smiting  images; 
past  the  Mansion  House,  at  the  private  door  of 
which,  in  Charlotte  Row,  loll  two  footmen,  very  in¬ 
ferior  copies  of  their  great  brethren  in  the  west; 
through  Cornhill  and  Leadenhall  Street,  past  Aid- 
gate  Pump,  which  I  never  see  without  recalling  a 
verse  learned  in  childhood  :  — 

“  Christopher  Crow, 

Wh  ini  ;oa  do  not  know, 

Weat  to  see  s  friend  who  lived  at  Bow ; 

But  he  gut  such  a  thump 

At  Aldgate  t^ump, 

lie  was  long  nnable  to  stir  a  stomp  !  ” 

I  knew  nothing  of  Aldgate  or  Bow  either  in  those 
days,  but  I  can  still  remember  the  unfortunate  Mas¬ 
ter  Crow  in  a  blue  jacket,  the  color  whereof,  owing 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  artist,  had  exceeded  the 
limits  of  the  garment,  and  overflowed  into  the  pump 
itself. 

Whitechapel  itself,  now,  neither  pure  nor  simple, 
but  Whitech  ipel  Itself.  Here  we  dismiss  the  cab, 
for  we  are  getting  into  scenes  such  as  the  Macnab 
has  never  witnessed  beftire.  Moses’s,  for  instance  I 
The  Emporium,  the  Mart !  with  all  the  new  shiny 
clothes  ready  to  hand,  —  anything,  everj’thing  you 
want :  the  rainbow  vests,  the  purple-satin  ties,  the 
Champagne  Charley  hats,  so  low  in  the  crown  and 
so  curly  in  the  brim,  the  sleek  raven-like  mourning, 
the  nautical  pea-jackets,  the  sturdy  outfits  for  the 
diggings,  and,  greater  and  more  matchless  than  all, 
the  oily,  nost‘y,  lippy,  Jewish  young  gentleman  be¬ 
hind  the  counter,  all  ringlets,  and  watch-chain,  and 
sham  turquoise  rings  and  real  dirty  hands.  Moeei, 
of  the  Minories,  has  customers  which  his  “  branch 
establishment  ”  in  New  Oxford  Street  never  seems 
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Jo  Jiave.  That  plate-glass  establislniient,  where  the 
donuny  boy  and  the  simpering  girl  on  the  stulferl 
pooy  are  always  vacantly  glaring  at  Mr.  Mudie's 
coitoiners,  has  never  yet,  to  all  outward  ap|>e.araiic'(», 
been  invaded  by  human  footi'all ;  but  here  is  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  customers.  Time,  however,  is  precious, 
snd,  after  a  momentary  glance,  we  sjx-ed  on  through 
Batcher  Row,  —  Butcher  Row,  where  tlie  gas  tl  ires 
sad  flickers  and  howb  in  gigantic  jets,  wliere  there 
are  groves  upon  groves  of  rudtly  juicy  meat,  wliere 
enormous  .sirloins,  whole  sheep,  drip|iingc,dves’  hea  ls, 
are  suspended  in  mid-air,  ami  where  juicy  steaks, 
artistically-arranged  piles  of  cliofis,  mid  pyramids  of 
kidneys,  lay  in  open,  flat  woo<len  trays,  the  objects  of 
the  salesmen’s  enthu-^iastic  remarks,  —  remarks  ekeil 
oat  by  occasional  tempting  taps  administereil  to 
them  by  lithe  and  flashing  knives.  The  Macnib 
stands  astounded  at  the  slirill  chorus  on  all  sides 
arising.  “Buy,  buy,  buy  !  —  this  w.iy,  guv’nor  !  — 
not  brisket  tcnnight,  Mrs.  Hellis ;  someth  in’ better 
nor  brisket  for  you  to-night,  mum!  J.ick,  bond 
down  tliat  leg,  —  there’s  a  juicy  ’iin  for  bilin’, — 
don’t  want  no  vegetables  with  that  lot !  Buy,  buy, 
boy! — just  the  steak  to  fit  that  basket,  my  dear, 
with  a  little  squeezin’ !  —  buy,  buy,  buy  !  Wot ’s 
the  swells  a  pusbin’  for  ?  Cos  they  can’t  get  nothin’ 
bat  cag-mag  and  all-sorts  up  in  their  own  parts,  and 
come  £?re  for  the  very  primest  cuts  I  —  now,  gents, 
step  forward,  and  don’t  be  inoilest !  —  buy,  buy 
bay!”  Public  attention  thus  [lointedly  directed  to 
08,  is  a  little  too  much  for  the  Macnab,  and  we  pu?h 
our  way  onwards. 

Can  we  look  into  a  public-hoase  ?  By  all  means, 
Racnab ;  peep  in  through  these  doors,  forever  on 
the  swing,  and  you  will  see  a  tavern-scene  which 
will  scarcely  recall  tlie  quaint  old  Curisfopher  to 
yoor  mind.  This  is  a  rattling,  staring,  Whiteclrqiel 
gin-palace,  all  mahogany  and  phite  glass,  with  its 
enofmous  vats,  its  glistening  gasel.ers,  its  mirrors, 
its  docks,  its  pewter-bars,  and  wireil  cake-baskets ; 
with  its  “  max,”  and  “  old  Tom,”  and  “  blue  ruin,” 
it!  “  Dew  off  Ben  Nevis,”  its  “  regular  stunning  and 
no  mistake.”  In  the  large  space  in  front  of  the  open 
bsr  is  wedged  together  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  Costermongers,  in  fustian  coats  and  knee- 
breeches,  dirty  cotton  stockings,  and  ankle-jack 
boots,  to  whom  appertain  that  pile  of  baskets  behind 
the  door;  Irish  laborers,  in  bri(‘kdusty  and  mortar- 
itained  flannel  suits ;  seedy  men,  in  rusty  bhick, 
whispering  together  over  little  glasses  of  spii  its  wliich 
have  been  filled  from  the  battered  noggin  on  tlie 
coaster ;  little  old  women,  in  wretched  clothes  and 
■ushed  bonnets  ;  old  women,  with  moist  eyes  and 
red  noses,  and  hands  with  crinkled  shining  skin 
snd  black  nails,  who  address  each  other  flrst  as 
“mum,”  and  then,  under  juniperial  influence,  broad- 
ffl  into  “  my  dear  ” ;  fat  blouzy  women,  silently  tnp- 
iag;  gaunt,  wretched  girls,  with  pallid  faces,  lialf 
drfant,  half  death-like  in  their  expression,  dresstHl 
in  faded  finery,  with  tattered  shawls  drawn  tightly 
round  their  too  thin  frames,  who  do  not  wait  to  talk, 
bat  hurry  in,  toss  off  their  “  go,”  and  are  off  again 
St  once.  Let  us  be  off,  too,  for  we  have  to  visit 
Bbegatc  Fields,  and  time  is  passing  away. 

We  are  expected  at  the  little  polk-e-station,  —  so 
TOet  and  peaceful,  an  oasis  of  orier  in  a  desert  of 
uin,  —  into  which  we  turn  from  the  seething  street, 
•nd  the  inspector,  pleasant-faced,  clear-eyed,  and 
mtelligent,  is  ready  to  accompany  us  in  person  on 
otr  rounda  He  takes  a  constable  with  him,  —  a 
coastable  in  fall  uniform,  with  his  buTs-eye  at  bis 
*>ist  and  his  staff  handy  in  his  pocket;  fur  we  are 


going  into  localities  the  inhabitants  of  which  are,  as 
the  inspector  explains,  “a  roughish  lot,”  and  it’s 
better  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  Macnab  evinces 
great  interest  in  the  police-shation ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  no  cases  ”  going  on,  and  no  one 
in  the  cells.  So  we  start  out  into  the  night  once 
again,  and  make  our  first  halt  at  an  open  passage 
blazing  with  gas.  This  is  half  a  “gaff,”  half  a 
music-hall.  There  is  a  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
witli  an  enormous  gilt  papier-mache  watch-cliain,  a 
keen  humorist,  who  says  pleasant  things  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  who  keep  tolerable  silence  when  the 
perlbrmances  are  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  There  is  a  raised  stage,  and  on  it  a  man  and 
a  cliilil,  in  acrobatic  costume,  are  now  going  through 
the  usual  contortions.  Tiiere  is  a  large  company 
assembled,  sitting  on  forms  along  the  length  of  the 
room,  —  men  and  women  very  much  of  the  same 
class  as  you  see  in  the  lower  music-halls  in  the 
IVest,  and  pi'rlectly  quiet  and  orderly.  We  have 
some  talk  with  tlie  landlord  (there  is  a  large  public- 
house  in  connection  with  the  place),  and  find  him  a 
shrewd,  energetic,  clear-headed,  bustling  young  fel¬ 
low.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  house  is  tolerably 
quiet,  and  fur  this  he  refers  to  the  inspector,  but 
tliat  there  are  occasional  rows,  when  a  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself ;  and  for  this  he 
looks  complacently  at  his  own  well-knit  figure  and 
excellent  muscular  development.  One  strange  thing 
he  tells  us.  anil  that  is,  the  professional  people  em¬ 
ployed  b^  him  receive  no  salary,  but  are  solely  de¬ 
pendent  on  what  they  can  get  from  the  freijuenters 
of  the  room.  Singers,  acrobats,  dancers,  —  all  apply 
to  be  allowed  to  exhibit  here,  and  all  are  content 
with  this  very  unsatisfactory  pecuniary  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Farther  on,  we  go  into  a  regular  “gaff,”  where 
the  shop-front  has  been  knocked  out  and  the  parti¬ 
tion  lietween  the  shop  and  the  back  has  been 
knocked  away;  then,  after  the  erection  of  a  two- 
foot  platform  for  the  stage,  a  little  table  for  the 
money-taker,  and  an  inverted  tub  for  the  orchestra 
(a  mouldy  old  man  with  a  cracked  fiddle),  the  hall 
of  dazzling  light  is  complete.  A  nasty  place  this, 
reeking  of  odors  of  humanity  and  very  strong  shag 
tobacco,  witli  a  very  miscellaneous  compny  of 
thieves,  .Jews,  crimps,  fences,  and  “  unfortunates.” 
On  the  stage  at  the,  far  end  a  brazen  young  lady  in 
a  straw  hat,  a  velvet  body,  and  short  white  calico 
skirt,  is  causing  the  greatest  delight  by  the  extreme 
chic  with  which  she  interprets  a  song,  the  bunlen  of 
which  is,  “  1  ’m  a  young  girt  from  the  country,  but 
you  don’t  get  over  me!"  said  chic  consisting  of  pan¬ 
tomime,  which  may  be  explanatory,  but  is  certainly 
coarse. 

Yobo,  there !  make  room  for  Jack,  just  ashore 
from  a  long  voyage,  brriwn-faced,  big-whiskertsi, 
and  opn-hainled,  with  his  neckerchief  fluttering  in 
the  breeze,  and  his  hands  stuck  in  the  pockets  of 
his  flapping  trousers.  Jack  is  accompanied  by 
Jack’s  delight,  his  lovely  Nan,  also  ly  Susan  from 
Deptford,  and  likewise  by  Sal;  and  Jack,  judging 
by  the  wav  in  which  be  staggered  ag.iinst  the  Mac¬ 
nab,  and  the  thickness  of  the  tones  in  which  he 
offered  a  jolly  apology,  has  been  dining,  to  say  the 
least  of  it  Having  dined.  Jack  is  apparently  about 
to  dam-e ;  from  the  house  into  which  he  enters 
comes  forth  a  gush  of  harmony.  Let  ns  follow,  and 
see  Jack  on  the  light  fantastic.  Past  the  bar,  where 
the  bald-headed,  rexl-faceii  iandlonl  starts  at  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Inspector,  and  ruslies  through  the  half 
door  to  bid  him  welcome,  through  a  passage  and 
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into  a  big;  room,  gas-lit  and  half  filled  with  tobacco- 
smoke.  Forms  and  tables  all  round,  but  the  centre 
kept  clear  for  dancing.  Orchestra,  of  two  fiddles 
and  a  trombone,  playing  away  for  dear  life.  Jack 
everywhere,  drinking,  dancing,  smoking,  shouting, 
singing,  —  Jack  in  red  flannel  shirt  and  tasselled 
nightcap,  —  Jack  in  peacoat  and  flat  pancake  hat, 

—  Jack,  foreign  Jack,  in  jack-boots.  Macnab  has 
never  seen,  has  never  heard,  anything  like  this 
before ;  and  when,  during  a  dance,  a  singular  per¬ 
formance  on  Jack’s  part,  when  to  polka  time  he 
holds  on  tightly  to  Bermondsey  Bet,  and  rolls 
gravely  against  everybody  else,  perfectly  convinced 
that  he  is  dancing,  —  when,  during  his  performance, 
he  spies  us  looking  on,  and  dropping  B.  B.,  and 
hailing  us  as  shipmates,  insists  on  our  drinking  at 
his  expense,  the  Macnab’s  astonishment  knows  no 
bounds.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  &c..  Jack 
never  alters ;  put  him  on  shore,  and  he  “  gangs  his 
auld  gait  ”  at  once.  Bermondsey  Bet,  and  her  herd 
of  bare-headed,  bare-necked,  blue-earringed,  coral- 
necklaced  trulls,  the  tavern-keepers,  the  crimps,  the 
dancing  saloons,  and  the  leaving-shops,  —  all  seize 
on  him  at  once,  and  suck  him  dry.  There  is  an 
excellently-conducted  Sailors’  Home,  but  he  does 
not  like  it  much,  does  not  take  to  it  kindly ;  he  is 
never  happy  so  long  as  he  is  quiet,  so  strike  up  fid¬ 
dlers  again,  and  see  him  go  hands  across  and  down 
the  middle,  his  cheroot  in  his  mouth,  and  B.  B. 
close  at  his  elbow. 

Whence  this  remembrance  of  happy  d.ays  passed 
in  Rhineland  so  many  years  ago  V  Whence  the 
recollection,  suddenly  aroused,  of  the  rushing,  tur¬ 
ret-fringed  stream,  of  the  low,  white-faced  villages, 
of  the  tinkling  bells,  of  the  weighty  dishes,  of  the 
long-necked  bottles,  of  the  fair-haired  M'adchen,  and 
the  light-bearded  Biirschchen,  and  the  soft  fumes  of 
various  tobaccos  ?  This  is  a  German  tavern,  the 
“  Carp”  (Zuin  Karpfen),  and,  though  situate  in  the 
midst  of  Ivondon,  thoroughly  national  in  its  char¬ 
acter.  It  draws  Barclay  and  Perkins’s  stout,  instead 
of  Bairisch  Bier,  it  is  true,  but  its  customers,  sugar- 
bakers,  bread-bakers,  watchmakers  —  all  Germans 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  —  drink  not  out  of  the 
ordinary  pewter,  but  out  of  fat-bellied  Bierglasern, 
ornamented  for  the  most  part  with  engraved  wreaths, 
and  “  Zum  Andenken,”  “  Aus  Freundschaft,”  and 
other  little  bits  of  national  harmless  sentimentality. 
Here  of  an  evening  sit  solemn  patriarchs,  who  have 
been  so  long  away  from  their  own  country  as  to  care 
little  to  return  thither,  puffing  at  huge  porcelain 
pipes,  and  listening  to  the  well-remembered  Lieder 
which  Fritz  or  Adolph  is  playing  on  the  piano. 
There  is  no  political  talk  here,  because  there  are  no 
reftigees, —  you  must  look  for  them  in  the  caf4s  and 
the  taverns  in  the  Leicester  Square  neighborhood, 

—  all  is  quiet,  and  decorous,  and  solemn  and  sleepy. 

When  we  leave  the  “  Carp,”  I  find  the  Macnab, 

who  has  been  talking  to  the  Inspector,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  VVe  are  now  going,  he  tells  me, 
to  see  the  Chinese  opium-smokers ;  have  I  ever  seen 
them  V  do  I  know  anything  about  them  ?  Ah,  m^ 
dear  Macnab,  there  are  not  many  things  in  this 
London  of  ours  that  I  have  not  seen,  and  Mr.  Yahee 
and  I  are  friends  of  some  years’  standing.  Mr.  Ya¬ 
hee  is  a  Chinaman  of  great  age,  —  above  eighty, 
they  say,  —  who,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
lived  in  Bluegate  Fields,  preparing  and  vending  the 
opium  narcotic,  which  his  countrymen  resident  in 
London  will  have  whenever  it  is  procurable.  He 
has  generally  a  few  lodgers  in  the  house,  —  China¬ 
men,  Lascars,  Bengalees,  and  Manillamen,  beggars, 


tract  sellers,  tom-tom  beaters,  sailors  oflf  one  voyage 
and  about  to  start  on  another,  who  here  find  thiar 
fish,  and  rice,  and  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  their 
beloved  opium,  prepared  after  the  manner  in  which 
they  delight.  Mr.  Yahee  has  moved  since  I  last 
called  on  him, — since  the  Inspector  last  visited  him. 
He  is  still  in  Bluegate  Fields,  but  in  a  different  part 
of  that  choice  locality.  Some  of  the  natives,  male  ! 
and  female,  have  emerged  at  the  sound  of  our  foot-  I 
steps,  and  glare  half-defiantly  at  the  authorities.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  the  Macnab,  the  Inspector 
acknowledges  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  safe  for 
a  stranger,  unaccompanied  by  the  police,  to  venture 
into  that  district,  which  has  obtained  notoriety  in 
the  newspapers  in  connection  with  the  hocussing 
and  robbery  of  paid-off  Jacks,  and  the  garrotin"  of 
anybody  who  looks  worth  the  trouble.  After  liear- 

ing  these  remarks,  we  form  a  closer  phalanx, _ in 

fact,  we  are  so  tightly  wedged  together  that  we 
could  be  “  covered  with  a  pocket-handkerchief,”  to 
use  the  favorite  metaphor  of  the  turf  reporters, 
when  we  turn  up  a  narrow  court,  and  in  at  a  nar¬ 
row  doorway,  and  up  a  narrow,  very  narrow,  and 
very  rickety  wooden  staircase,  and  enter  upon  the 
Land  of  Dreams. 

Through  the  thick,  stifling  fumes  of  the  opium, 
which  are  curling  all  over  the  room  in  fantastic 
wreaths,  and  which  at  once  make  us  cough,  and 
choke,  aud  fill  our  eyes  with  tears,  we  see  a  hig 
French  bedstead,  across  the  centre  of  which  lies 
Yahee,  the  host,  a  tall  old  man  with  deeply-sunken 
eyes,  hollow  cadaverous  cheeks,  and  parchment 
skin.  He  has  a  kind  of  blue  window-curtain  dress¬ 
ing-gown  wrapped  around  him,  and  in  his  hand  is 
his  opium-pipe.  He  takes  no  notice  of  our  arrival, 
—  indeed,  in  the  comatose  state  in  which  he  is  now, 
and  in  which  he  will  remain  for  the  whole  night, 
only  breaking  out  into  a  low,  monotonous  crooning 
of  Chinese  song  or  story,  it  makes  little  difference 
to  him  what  goes  on  around  him.  But  the  bedstead 
has  other  occupants :  fiery  eyes  gleam  here  in  the 
darkness ;  deep  guttural  sounds  are  heard,  resolving 
themselves  into  a  demand,  in  anything  but  friendly 
accents,  of  “  What  devil  de  want  ?  ”  AVhen  our 
eyes  get  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  fragrancy  of 
the  smoke,  we  make  out  two  or  three  Lascars,  Miuat- 
ting  on  the  bedstead,  a  Chinaman  or  two  on  the  floor, 
and  a  thick-bearded  Oriental,  said  to  be  a  Manills- 
man,  who  turns  out  afterwards  to  be  the  butt  of  the 
company,  who,  at  sight  of  the  police,  has  retired  to 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  little  room.  The  In¬ 
spector  speaks  to  Yahee  in  a  friendly  and  familiar 
tone,  and  gets  some  kind  of  recognition  out  of  the 
old  gentleman,  —  recognition  sufficient  to  prove  to 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room  that  we  are  not  un¬ 
welcome  guests.  This  fact  established.  Mother  Ab¬ 
dallah  is  sent  for,  she  being  the  recognized  medium 
of  communication  between  Yahee  and  the  outer 
world,  but  pending  her  arrival  I  fall  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  one  of  the  Lascars,  who  has  been  ill,  he 
tells  me,  ever  since  he  landed  in  this  country,  and 
is  only  waiting  convalescence  to  take  ship  and  get 
home  again.  His  whole  time  in  England  has  been 
passed  in  Yahec’s  house  in  Bluegate  Fields.  With 
what  vivid  pictures  of  our  country,  life,  and  manners 
he  will  be  able  to  entertain  his  friends  on  his  re¬ 
turn  I 

Mother  Abdallah,  despite  her  Oriental  coCTomen, 
is  an  Englishwoman,  fat  and  forty,  with  plenty  to 
say  for  herself.  Whether  Abdallah  yet  exist",  or 
what  are  or  were  her  relations  with  him,  I  do  not 
know ;  neither  could  I  understand  why  Skilley 
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asked  afler  China  Einma  and  Lascar  Sal,  —  ladies 
who,  unfortunately  for  us,  happened  to  be  away 
from  home.  But  Mother  Abdallah  was  wonderfully 
communicative  on  the  topic  on  which  we  most 
wanted  her  to  discourse,  —  the  life  of  Mr.  Yahee. 
From  her  we  learned  that  the  old  man  was  an 
early  riser,  performing  the  whole  of  the  house- work 
himself  buying  the  victuab,  fish,  rice,  and  vegetables 
for  his  lodgers,  and  cooking  and  preparing  it  him¬ 
self;  acting  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to 
numberless  friendless  Asiatics,  and  holding  a  ^rand 
opium  divan  every  evening.  His  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  drug  is  better  than  anybody  else’s,  and 
he  religiously  keeps  it  secret.  There  are  other 
opium-preparers,  but  all  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  Yahee.  Ills  lodgers  are  invariably  quiet  in  his 
bouse,  whatever  they  may  be  when  engaged  in  the 
daily  occupations  of  begging,  cadging,  tom-tom 
placing,  &c.,  from  which  they  return  to  their  nar¬ 
cotic  paradise.  Pressed  upon  the  point.  Mother  Ab¬ 
dallah  confesses  that  all  opium-smokers  must  not  be 
judged  by  Yahee’s  standard,  that  hU  impunity  from 
the  evil  eifects  is  certainly  exceptional,  and  that,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  those  wedded  to  the  habit 
become  effete  and  wretched  slaves,  without  strength 
of  mind  to  resist  the  temptation  ever  before  them. 
Shifis  may  be  waiting  for  the  Lascars,  home  and 
friends  for  the  Manillaincn  and  the  Chinese,  but 
their  desires  are  bounded  by  the  blessed  dreams 
which  come  to  them  while  inhaling  Yahee’s  opium- 
pipe,  and  which  are  even  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  kicks,  and  cuffs,  and  sneers  which  they  receive 
during  the  pursuance  of  their  day’s  business.  That 
the  practice  of  opium-smoking  has  its  good  as  well 
as  its  bad  side  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  Mother  Ab¬ 
dallah’s  faith,  declaring  as  she  does,  that  when  “  the 
fever  ”  came  into  the  neighborhood,  Y'ahce’s  was  the 
only  house  in  the  court  which  was  not  attacked. 

Mrs.  Abdallah  chats  to  us  pleasantly  and  volubly, 
but  her  remarks,  whether  complimentary  to  the  by¬ 
standers  or  the  reverse,  have  no  effect  on  the  bystand¬ 
ers  themselves.  Old  Yahee  still  lies  in  what  might 
easily  be  a  death-stupor,  —  inuuobile,  indifferent,  his 
glassy  eyes  fi.xed  on  the  ceiling,  his  opium-pipe  ever 
at  bis  lips ;  the  Lascars  on  the  bedstead,  and  the 
Chinamen  on  the  floor,  remain  statue-like.  The 
Manillaman  listens,  however,  and  occasionally  smiles, 
showing  his  gleaming  teeth.  He  shows  every  tooth  in 
his  head,  and  springs  to  his  feet  with  very  unoriental 
activity,  when  1  suggest  the  possibility  of  something 
to  drink  being  acceptable  to  the  company,  and  pro¬ 
pose  that  Mother  Abdallah  should  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  known  convivially  as  “  putting  a  name  to  it.” 
The  name  put  to  it  by  Mrs.  Abdallah  is  gin,  and  the 
selection,  tacitly  concurred  in  by  the  rest,  is  hailed 
with  jabbering  and  grins  by  the  Manillaman.  On 
the  liquor  making  its  appearance.  Mother  Abdallah 
produces  a  footless  wineglass,  and  dispenses  it  with 
much  ceremony.  It  is  a  particularly  filthy  liquor, 
generally  turpentiny  and  fumiture-]>olishy,  but  it  is 
swallowed  by  all  except  the  Manillaman  in  solemn 
silence ;  that  worthy  tosses  it  off  after  the  manner 
of  the  British  cabman,  and  winking  at  us  confiden¬ 
tially,  informs  us  that  “  him  drink  as  much  as  him  can 
get,”  —  a  line  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  that  rec¬ 
ommendation  in  the  tracts,  of  which,  in  hb  profes¬ 
sional  capacity,  the  Manillaman  is  a  vendor. 

While  we  have  been  looking  on,  and  enjoying 
Mrs.  Abdallah’s  conversation,  two  or  three  more 
Asiatics  have  joined  the  silent  group,  and  have  “  lit 
up  ”  so  extensively  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  little 
room  is  becoming  unbearable;  moreover,  we  have 


seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  so,  with  an  impressive 
farewell  to  Mother  Abdallah,  and  an  unanswered 
“  good  night  ”  to  the  smokers,  we  take  our  leave. 
Once  outside,  we  find  that  the  news  of  our  vbit  has 
got  wind  in  the  court,  and  that  there  are  two  or 
three  other  opium-smokers  anxious  to  receive  us. 
But  the  sight  of  the  authorities  put  them  and  their 
civilities  to  flight,  and  we  go  on  our  way  un¬ 
molested. 

The  Macnab  is  what,  in  the  symbolical  language 
of  the  day,  is  called  a  “  swell.”  Bank,  riches, 
power,  and  position  will  be  hb ;  but  I  often  wonder 
whether  the  possession  of  them  will  bring  to  him  so 
much  keen  enjoyment  as  b  felt  by  the  octogenarian 
Asiatic,  whom  we  saw  sucking  hb  opium-pipe  ! 
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ACTHOB  or  “  BAVBBSaOS,”  “  TBB  HILLTARS  ABO  THB  BDBTOXS,”  STO. 

CH.\PTER  XLII. 

THE  CONFEr.ENCE  ON  THE  RAMPARTS  IS  INTERRUPTED  BY 
AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

With  the  cool  breeze  blowing  from  Aspem  on 
her  face,  the  Frincess  turned  towards  Kriegsthurm. 
She  felt  that  in  some  way  her  silly  scheming,  —  if  it 
might  be  called  scheming,  —  so  obstinately  carried 
out  was  unsuccessful ;  and  that  Kriegsthurm,  the 
well-paid  minbter  of  her  follies,  the  agent  in  all  her 
silly  schemes,'was  face  to  face  with  her. 

She  had  come  to  Vienna,  believing  that  Kriegs¬ 
thurm  was  so  deeply  committed  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  to  Frangipanni  the  Italian  Constitutionalist 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Boginsky  the  outrageous 
Mazzinist  on  the  other,  that  he  dare  not  follow  her 
into  the  lion’s  paws.  She  was  quite  deceived.  His 
was  a  knight  move  against  a  castle ;  to  go  to  whbt, 
she  had  played  the  last  trump  out,  and  he  had  come 
in  with  an  overpowering  suit.  Kriegsthurm  was 
not  inclined  to  let  such  an  exceedingly  well-yielding 
head  of  cattle  stray  out  of  his  pasture  ;  and  so,  on 
the  strength  of  his  being  known  to  the  Austrian  po¬ 
lice  as  the  most  clever,  unscrupulous,  and  best-in¬ 
formed  spy  in  Europe,  he  had  made  hb  peace  with 
the  Austrian  Government,  and  followed  hb  dear 
Princess  to  Vienna,  with  a  view  of  “working”  the 
Frincess  and  receiving  pay  from  the  Austrian  police 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  much  about  him  for 
the  present. 

“  ^ladame  has  not  served  me  well,”  he  began, 
when  the  Princess  turned  to  him.  “  I  only  say  so 
much  at  present  The  time  may  come,  if  Madame 
continues  her  present  course  of  action,  when  1  may 
say  that  Madame  has  served  me  shamefully  and 
shabbily.” 

The  poor  Princess,  softened  perhaps  by  the  wind 
from  Aspem,  began  to  cry ;  and  to  wish,  strangely 
enough,  but  with  a  true  instinct,  that  her  very  ob¬ 
jectionable  nephew,  Arthur,  was  there,  or  even  old 
Miss  Baylock,  to  confront  thb  rascal.  But  she  was 
all  alone,  and  wept.  So  Kriegsthurm  went  on  :  — 

“  The  time  may  come  when  I  may  have  to  say  to 
Madame  that  it  is  hopeless  for  her  to  attempt  to 
escape  me.  That  I  hold  Madame  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand.  That  I  love  her  she  need  not  be  told, 
but  ingratitude  of  the  most  traitorous  kind  may  ex¬ 
tinguish  love.  I  may  have  to  say  all  thb  at  some 
future  time ;  at  present  I  do  not.  Madame  has 
proposed  this  secluded  meeting  herself,  knowing 
that  she  could  not  propose  a  public  one;  but  she 
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will  see  that  I  am  all-powerliil,  and  that  1  must  be 
treateil  with  conBdence.” 

The  Princess  had  not  yet  got  through  her  soilened 
mood,  and  was  still  crying.  The  fool  got  contempt¬ 
uous  of  her,  of  her,  the  most  Silcotc  of  the  Silcotes, 
—  “  incarnation  of  Sileotism,”  as  Miss  Kaylock 

once  soU,  who  ought  to  know  ;  and  in  his  contempt 
for  her  le  leaped  too  quickly  to  his  first  object,  and 
began  his  business  e.xactly  at  the  wrong  end. 

“  I  want  money,  Madame.  I  am  jxior.” 

She  wiped  her  eyes  dire<!tly.  “  You  always  do 
want  money,”  she  said.  “  1  wonder  what  you  do 
with  it  all.  But  I  have  not  got  any.” 

“  Madame  has  eighty  thousand  pounds’  worth  of 
jewelry.  I  must  have  some  of  that.” 

Had  he  not  himself  told  Tom  Silcote  that  very 
night  that  she  would  see  him,  Tom,  deeply  as  she 
loved  him,  in  the  workhouse  (or  to  that  effect),  be¬ 
fore  she  would  part  with  a  single  stone  ?  Yet  this 
fool  and  conspirator  (are  they  not  now  and  then 
convertible  terms  V)  proposed  for  himself  what  he 
would  never  have  propos^  for  her  darling  Tom. 

An  Italian,  one  would  have  thought,  would  never 
have  made  such  a  blunder,  and  would  never  have 
made  such  a  venture.  But  of  what  nation  was 
Kriegsthurm  again  ?  It  was  a  foolish  venture,  and 
the  tables  were  at  once  turned  for  a  time. 

Kriegsthurm  proposed  to  her  to  touch  her  sacred 
accumulations.  The  attorney  blood  which  was  in 
her  from  her  father’s  side,  and  the  old  English  land 
accumulative  blood  which  was  in  her  from  her 
mother’s  side,  alike  rose  in  rebellion  to  this  de¬ 
mand,  flushed  ber  cheek,  and,  strange  to  say,  passed 
back  to  her  brmn,  and  set  her  wits  a-going. 

And  she  had  ^en  to  Italy  and  seen  the  theatri¬ 
calities,  and  could  imitate  them  on  occasions ;  as 
Master  Kriegsthurm  will  bear  witness  to  his  dying 
day.  She  gave  him  one  instance  of  this  now,  and 
be  never  a^ed  for  another. 

They  were  standing  together  under  a  lonely  gas- 
lamp,  which  was  burning  steadily  within  its  gia.«s, 
in  spite  of  the  wandering  wind  which  came  from 
Aspem,  and  they  could  see  one  another’s  faces. 

His  was  confident,  bold,  and  coarse  (to  refresh 
your  memory  after  so  long,  lie  was  a  square,  coarse- 
featured  man,  with  a  red  complexion).  Hers  was 
pale,  thin,  and  refined,  with  the  remains  of  a  very 
great  beauty.  They  stood  and  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other  ;  he,  at  least,  looked  at  her,  until  he  saw  that 
she  was  not  looking  at  him,  but  over  his  shoulder, 
at  which  time  he  began  to  feel  an  uneasy  sensation 
in  his  back.  Still,  he  looked  at  her  steadily. 

And  her  face  changed  as  he  watched  it.  The 
eyes  grew  more  prominent,  the  lips  parted  ;  she  was 
gazing  at  something  which  he  dai^  not  turn  and 
iMe  ;  gazing  over  his  right  shoulder,  too,  most  un¬ 
pleasantly.  No  one  would  care  to  have,  say  for 
instance.  Lady  Macbeth  looking  steadily  over  your 
right  shoulder,  while  you  were  perfectly  conscious 
that  Malcolm’s  mishap  was  not  your  first  offence. 
The  Princess  of  Castelnuovo  stared  so  very  steadily 
over  Kriegsthurm’s  right  shoulder  that  she  had 
frightened  him  out  of  nia  wits  before  she  tried  her 
grand  coup. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  broke  out,  sharp,  shrill,  and 
clear. 

Mind  that  man !  He  is  going  to  stab  you  from 
behind,  and  penetrate  your  lungs.  Mind  him  1  ” 

Kriegsthurm,  with  a  loud  oath,  dashed  alongside 
of  her,  and  began  his  before-mentioned  polyglot  sys¬ 
tem  of  swearing.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
but  something  with  this. 


The  Princess  knew  miite  well  that  his  life  was  not 
perfectly  safe  here  in  Vienna,  and  she  had  tried  to 
frighten  him  by  pr^nding  to  sec  a  democrat,  thirst¬ 
ing  for  his  blood,  behind  him  in  the  dark.  She  had 
intended  to  frighten  him,  but  she  frightened  herself 
also  a  little  bit.  She  never  believed  that  there  was 
a  betrayed  democrat  behind  him  ;  she  only  wanted 
to  scare  him.  She  ba<l  only  evolved  that  democrat 
who  was  to  penetrate  Kriegsthurm’s  lungs  out  of  her 
internal  consciousness.  Yet,  when  Kriegsthurm  had 
run  round  behind  her  for  protection,  they  both 
heard  that  heretofore  purely  imaginary  democrat 
running  away  along  the  ramparts  as  hard  as  ever 
his  legs  would  carry  him. 

The  Princess,  though  quite  as  heartily  frightened 
as  if  she  by  idly  and  incredulously  saying  an  old 
spell  had  raised  the  devil,  was  the  first  to  recover 
her  presence  of  mind.  Kriegsthunn,  though  a  bold 
man,  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  when  he- again  faced 
her  under  the  gas-lamp,  with  his  eyes  sijuiuting  over 
his  shoulder.  She  began,  — 

“  Ungrateful  man !  I  have  saved  your  life !  ” 

“  I  acknowledge  it,  Madame.  Did  you  see  the 
man  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  him  plainly.” 

O,  Princess  1  Princess ! 

“  Was  ho  like  any  one  you  had  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore  ?  ”  asked  Kriegsthurm. 

‘‘  No,”  said  she;  “  a  tall,  dark  man  with  a  beard.” 
This  was  rather  a  worse  fib  than  the  first  one, 
though  she  did  not  know  it.  The  man  had  no 
beard,  and  she  had  seen  him  before. 

“  Let  us  have  no  recriminations,  Madame ;  I  will 
not  even  ask  you  why  you  distrusted  me  and  fled 
from  me.  For,”  he  added,  as  his  nerve  came  back, 
“the  spirits  have  told  me  that.” 

She  was  fond  of  the  man,  and  had  got  the  whip 
hand  of  him  through  an  accident.  Her  fondness  for 
the  man  caused  her  to  spare  the  use  of  the  whip. 
The  revelations  of  the  spirits  had  been  so  c.xceed- 
ingly  unsatisfactory  that  even  her  silly  credulity 
had  given  way  under  them,  and  spiritualism  was 
now  among  the  follies  of  the  past.  She  was  friend¬ 
ly  with  him. 

“  Never  mind  the  spirits ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  run  away  Irom  you.  You  knew  everything  about 
Sir  Godfrey  Mallory;  and  you  knew,  and  know, 
that  1  was  innocent.  My  brother  was  a  man  so 
fierce  and  so  strict  that  1  feared  his  anger,  particu¬ 
larly  after  Miss  Raylock  had  got  the  power  of  put¬ 
ting  her  tongue  to  work  about  it  1  consulted  you, 
and  you  promised  to  save  my  reputation.  You 
then  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  you  had  done  so 
by  making  Silcote  believe  that  Sir  Godfrey’s  atten¬ 
tions  were  paid  to  my  sister-in-law,  his  wife.  Yon 
remember  my  despair  and  horror  at  such  a  course, 
but  you  pointed  out  to  me  that  she  was  too  far 
above  suspicion  for  any  breath  to  tarnish  ber  char¬ 
acter;  and,  indeed,  I  believed  you.  But,  to  my 
infinite  wonder  and  consternation,  the  poison  took 
hold  on  m^  jealous  brother’s  heart,  in  spite  of  my 
open  famiharity  with  poor  Godfrey  Mallory,  whom 
I  liked  in  a  way,  —  you  know  what  a  fool  I  am,  at 
least  your  pocket  does.  I  dared  neither  speak 
nor  hold  my  tongue.  Her  death  lies  at  the  door 
of  my  cowardly  folly  and  your  villany.  And  she 
will  be  a  ministering  angel  when  you  and  I  lie 
howling.” 

One  is  allowed  to  quote  Shakespeare,  and  so  I 
put  Shakespeare’s  woim  in  her  mouth.  Her  own 
were  fiercer  and  coarser,  for  Silcote’s  sister  could  be 
fierce  and  coarse  at  times. 
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“Till  very  lately,  Kriegsthurm,  I  thought  that 
this  was  all  you  had  done.  The  other  day,  when 
you  were  dunning  me  beyond  patience  for  money, 
and  I  threatened  to  appeal  to  my  brother,  you  told 
the  old  horrible  story,  that  you  had  got  my  hand¬ 
writing  forged  by  some  woman’s  hand,  accusing 
that  saint  of  wishing  to  poison  her  husband,  and  had 
put  poison  in  a  place  where  he  could  find  it.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  I  realized  that  you  and  I  had  mur¬ 
dered  luv  sainted  sister-in-hfw’s  Ixxly,  and  my  broth¬ 
er's  soul  i  and  I  fled  here,  where  1  believed  yon 
(iare<l  not  follow  me.” 

“Madame  paid  me  highly,”  said  Kriegsthurm, 
“and  also  treated  me  kindly.  My  object  was  to 
carry  out  Madame’s  wishes  most  fully.  And  1  did 
10.” 

There  was  a  certain  terrible  truth  in  the  man’s 
defence  of  himself.  There  was  a  large  liberal  grand¬ 
eur  about  his  rascality  which  made  him,  without  all 
question,  the  greatest  rascal  in  Europe.  The  general 
rule,  I  believe,  in  employing  a  rascal  Is  to  promise 
him  his  pay  as  soon  as  the  villany  is  completed. 
Such  a  procedure  was  utterly  unnecessary  in  the 
case  of  Kriegsthurm.  Pay  Kriegsthurm  well  first, 
and  then  all  you  had  to  look  out  tor  was  that  he  did 
not,  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  rascality,  outrun 
his  instructions,  and  compromise  you.  What  his 
real  name  was,  or  where  he  came  from,  is  a  thing 
we  shall  never  know.  Ills  name  certainly  could  not 
have  been  Kriegsthurm ;  even  in  the  case  of  such 
an  arch  scoundrel  as  he  was  it  is  Impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  keep  liis  own  name.  That 
would  have  been  a  stroke  of  genius  with  which  we 
cannot  credit  even  him.  Dalmatian  cro8.«ed  with 
Greek  might  proiluce  him,  did  not  his  German,  al¬ 
most  Dutch,  physique  render  such  a  theory  entirely 
impossible. 

Vet  such  entirely  noble  people  as  Frangipanni 
and  Boginski  believed  in  the  man ;  believed,  at  the 
very  least,  that  if  he  was  faithless  in  most  things,  he 
was  faithful  to  them.  Conspirators,  often  at  the 
same  time  the  most  honest  and  the  most  credulous 
of  men,  are  not  difficult  men  to  deceive.  About 
this  man  there  was  a  broad  radical  magnificence  of 
icoundrelism  which  might  have  taken  in  some  states¬ 
men,  leave  alone  conspirators. 

“  We  will  not  dispute  further,  your  Highness,”  he 
said,  now  giving  her  the  title  she  loved ;  “  I  served 
your  interests,  and  I  was  paid.  I  will  begin  all  over 
again.  I  want  money.” 

“  And  I  have  none,”  said  the  Princess,  now  per¬ 
fectly  confident.  “  This  is  a  good  beginning.” 

“But  your  Highness  may  get  money  again. 
What  is  your  object  in  wanting  money  ?  ” 

“  You  know.  I  want  it  for  Tom.” 

“  Use  your  influence  with  your  brother,  and  rein¬ 
state  him  as  heir  of  Silcotes.  I  tell  you,  and  I  knoio, 
that  there  is  no  one  whom  the  Squire  loves  as  he 
does  the  Colonel.  The  Colonel  is  steady  enough 
now,  and  has  had  his  lesson.  The  Squire  is  quite 
sick  of  Arthur,  and  besides,  Arthur  has  fits,  and 
bullies  the  old  gentleman.  I  tell  your  Highness 
that,  if  you  and  1  put  our  wits  to  work,  we  can  get 
the  Colonel  out  of  this,  and  safe  back  to  Silcote 
before  the  French  have  crossed  the  bridge  of  Buffa- 
lora.” 

“  Are  they  going  to  fight,  then  ?  ”  said  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  eagerly. 

“  Are  they  not  ?  ”  said  Kriegsthurm,  emphatically. 
“  Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  ?  Did  I  ever  leave 
England  before  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  have  Tom,”  said  the  Princess,  “  in  a 


campaign,  he  is  so  rash  and  audacious.  Can  you 
save  Tom  for  me '(  I  cannot  do  without  Tom  now ; 

I  would  part  with  my  opals  to  save  Tom.  Kriegs¬ 
thurm,  can  you  save  Tom  for  me  ?  ” 

“  No  harm  will  come  to  him,  your  Highness,  be¬ 
lieve  me.  He  must  go  to  the  campaign ;  npt  only 
because  his  character  is  ruined  if  he  does^iot,  not 
only  because  he  cannot  avoid  it  if  he  wduld,  but 
because  one  half  of  my  plan  consists  in  his  win¬ 
ning  back  his  father’s  favor  by  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  in  it” 

“  Give  me  your  plan,  then.” 

“I  will,”  said  Kriegsthurm.  “Now  you  must 
allow  that  the  Colonel  has  a  very  good  notion  of  his 
own  interests.  You  can’t  deny  that,  your  High¬ 
ness  ;  at  least,  if  you  did,  your  pocket  would  turn 
inside  out  In  contradiction.” 

“  I  allow  it,”  said  the  Princess ;  “  Tom  t*  fond  of 
pleasure  ;  and  natural,  too,  at  his  time  of  life.” 

Tom  was  over  forty,  but  she  always  looked  on 
him  as  a  boy. 

“  I  do  not  exactly  allude  to  his  fondness  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  your  Highness,”  said  Kriegsthurm,  “  I  only 
allude  to  his  perfect  readiness  to  lead  an  easy  life 
on  other  people’s  money.  I  call  attention  en  pas¬ 
sant  only,  to  this  amiable  little  trait  in  his  character, 
to  show  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
with  him  ;  that,  if  he  saw  any  chance  of  being  rein¬ 
stated  at  Silcotes,  he  would  give  up  his  career  In  the 
Austrian  army,  his  character  for  personal  courage, 
his  chance  of  salvation,  yourself,  or  the  moUier  tKit 
bore  him,  to  attain  It.” 

“  Tom  certainly  has  all  the  persistence  of  the 
family  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,”  was  the  way  the 
Princess  complacently  put  it. 

“  He  has.  I  asked  if  he  would  stick  at  mfirder, 
and  he  rode  the  high  horse,  and  talked  about  kick¬ 
ing  me  down  stairs;  but  he  wouldn’t;  no  more 
would  ”  —  he  was  going  to  say,  “  you,”  but  he  said, 
“  a  great  many  other  people.” 

“  Now,  instead  of  trying  to  bring  Tom’s  nature  to 
your  own  level,  my  dear  Kriegsthurm,”  replied  the 
Princess,  “you  should  try  to  raise  your  nature  to 
his  ” ;  winch  was  pretty  as  it  stood,  but  which,  on  the 
face  of  it,  did  not  seem  to  mean  quite  enough  to  ar¬ 
rest  Kriegsthurm’s  line  of  argument. 

“  Now,”  he  therefore  regardlessly  went  on,  “  we 
three  being  pretty  comfortrfole  together,  and  I  hav¬ 
ing  to  find  brains  for  the  pair  of  you,  it  comes  to 
this.  The  Squire  is  very  fond  of  you,  and  very 
fond  of  the  Colonel.  You  have  n’t  hit  it  off  together 
exactly,  you  remark.  Why,  no;  but  nothing  is 
commoner  than  for  people  who  are  very  fond  of  one 
another  not  to  hit  it  off.  You  and  the  Colonel  don’t 
always  hit  it  off,  you  know ;  why,  if  he  were  to  offer 
to  touch  your  jewels,  the  dead  soldiers  at  Aspem 
down  there  would  hear  the  row  you  two  would 
make  together.  I  and  my  poor  wife  did  n’t  hit  it  off 
together.  She  put  a  knife  into  me  once,  but  I  did¬ 
n’t  think  much  about  that.  When  I  married  a  Si¬ 
cilian  I  knew  that  I  might  have  to  attend  vespers. 
But  we  were  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  you  and 
the  Colonel  are  fond  of  one  another,  and  you  and 
the  Squire  are  fond  of  one  another,  in  spite  of  all 
said  and  done.  And  the  Colonel  must  cheer  the 
Squire’s  old  English  heart  by  killing  a  few  French¬ 
men  ;  and  you  must  use  your  influence  with  the 
Squire,  and  get  the  Colonel  reinstated.” 

“  That  won’t  do,”  said  the  Princess,  decisively. 

“  And  why,  your  Highness  ?  ”  asked  Kriegs¬ 
thurm. 

“  Because,  the  next  time  my  brother  sees  me,  he 
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will  probablj  assaaeinate  me  publicly,  and,  if  not, 
hand  me  over  to  juatice  for  robbing  him.  Now  don’t 
look  farouche  like  that,  and,  if  you  choose  to  awcar, 
swear  in  something  leas  than  a  dozen  languages  at 
once.” 

“  1  was  not  swearing,  your  Highness ;  I  was  pray¬ 
ing,— Spraying  for  the  safety  of  your  Highness’s 
intdiect.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  praying  produces  that  effect  on 
your  face,  I  should  advise  you  to  stop  it  until  you 
have  consulted  a  priest  of  your  faith,  whatever  that 
may  be.” 

“  I  will  do  so,  Madame.  Will  Madame  explain  ?  ” 
said  Kriegsthurm,  coming  down  sulkily  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  title. 

“  Certainly.  You  forged  a  letter  to  my  brother 
in  my  handwriting  about  this  poison  business.  We 
need  not  go  into  that ;  we  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  it ;  and  the  mischief  arising  from  it  is  only  be¬ 
ginning,  as  it  seems  to  me.  My  brother  kept  that 
letter  in  a  despatch-box  in  his  bedroom.  I,  living 
with  him  so  long,  and  knowing  his  habits,  knew  that 
he  had  something  there,  but  did  not  know  what. 
When,  only  the  other  day,  you  made  the  shameless 
confession  of  your  unutterable  villany  to  me,  I  acted 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  stole  his  keys,  I 
opened  the  black  box,  I  stole  all  the  papers  in  it, 
and  immediately  afterwards  met  him  in  the  gal¬ 
lery.” 

“  Did  he  suspect  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  he  must  have  found  out  now.  I  took 
all  Idnds  of  papers,  mortgages  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  as  it  seems  to  me ;  and 
two  of  his  wills.” 

“  Your  Highness  has  committed  a  serious  felony,” 
said  Kriegsthurm. 

“  So  I  supposed  at  the  time,”  said  the  Princess. 
^  But  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  I  think. 
1  talked  about  his  assassinating  me,  or  handing  me 
over  to  justice  just  now.  I  spoke  too  fast,  as  usual. 
Ho  will  never  prosecute,  you  know.  But  our  meet¬ 
ing  again  is  an  impossibihty,  that  is  all.” 

“/  might  prosecute,”  said  Kriegsthurm,  “  if  your 
Highness  returned  to  England.” 

“  The  idea  of  your  prosecuting  any  one,  my  dear 
Eiriegsthurm !  I  don’t  know  anything  about  law, 
but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  are  by  far  too 
disreputable  a  person  to  be  believed  on  your  oath. 
Off  your  oath  you  can  be  trusted,  as  I  have  often 
shown  you  ;  but  once  sworn,  I  would  not  trust  you, 
and  you  know  that  no  English  iurj’  would.” 

“  1  have  been  fmthful  to  Madame.” 

“  Yes,  but  never  on  your  oath.  I  have  heard  you 
swear,  certainly,  in  many  languages,  but  you  never 
took  an  oath  to  me.  Pray,  par  exemple,  to  how 
many  democratic  societies  have  you  sworn  oaths, 
2md  how  many  of  these  oaths  remain  unbroken  'I  ” 

“  Your  Highness  is  too  strong  for  me.  I  wish 
to  talk  business.  1  cannot  stand  your  Highness’s 
logic.” 

“  I  am  a  great  fool,”  replied  the  Princess,  “  but, 
like  most  fo^,  I  am  very  cunning  in  a  low  way ; 
and  a  fool  must  be  a  very  low  fool  who  is  not  a 
match  for  a  thrice-perjured  conspirator  like  you. 
You  have  ten  times  my  brains,  and  ten  times  my 
physique ;  yet  you  tremble  at  every  shiver  of  the 
Weeze  in  the  poplars  above  you.  You  would  an¬ 
swer  that  I  am  a  conspirator  also ;  yet  who  Is  the 
bravest  of  us  now  ?  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  a 
violent  death  as  you  are.  Women  are  braver  than 
men.  Come,  to  business.” 

“  1  think  I  am  as  brave  as  most  men,  Madame,” 


said  Kriegsthurm ;  “  and  I  was  not,  until  this  mo- 
ment,  aware  that  your  Highness  was  in  expectation 
of  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  as  I  have  been  for 
now  twenty  years.  If  your  Highness  doubts  my 
nerve,  would  you  be  so  condescending  as  to  allow 
me  to  prove  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  Princess. 

Kriegsthurm  was  standing  with  his  head  bent 
down  into  his  bosom,  as  if  shamefaced  at  losing  the 
scolding-match  with  her.  He  now  said,  without 
altering  his  attitude,  “  Your  Highness  speaks  Italian 
as  well  as  English.  Will  you  allow  me  to  converse 
with  you  in  Italian  ?  ” 

Again  she  said,  “  Certainly.” 

Kriegsthurm,  with  his  chin  on  his  chest,  went  on 
In  that  language.  “  The  Signora  has  challenged 
my  nerves,  I  now  challenge  hers.  The  dearest 
fnend  of  the  man  whom  her  late  husband  wron>md 
so  shamefully  is  standing  close  behind  her ;  if  yon  I 
turn  you  are  lost.  I  am  going  to  seize  him,  and  I  i 
shall  have  to  spring  past  you.  He  does  not  unde^ 
stand  Italian.  I  demand  therefore  of  the  Signors 
that  she  shall  remain  perfectly  tranquil  in  the  little 
imbroglio  which  approaches.  All  1  ask  of  your 
Highness  is,  that  you  will  walk  away  from  the  com¬ 
batants.” 

The  Princess,  with  her  English  nerves,  stood  as 
still  as  a  lighthouse ;  Kriegsthurm,  with  his  great, 
powerful  head  bent  down  into  the  hollow  of  his 
enormous  chest,  as  if  to  make  his  conge.  But  in 
one  moment  he  had  dashed  past  her,  and  had  seized 
in  his  enormous  muscular,  coarse-bred,  inexpressive 
fingers  the  cravat  and  collar  of  our  old  friend  Bo- 
ginsky. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

"the  cub’s”  prospects  are  discussed.  t 

Kriegsthurm  was  some  fifteen  stone,  and  Bo- 
ginsky  some  eleven.  The  natural  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  Boginsky  came  hurling  on  his  back 
on  the  gravel,  with  old  Kriegsthurm  a-top  of  him. 
The  Princess  heard  the  hurlyburly,  but,  like  a  true 
woman,  waited  to  see  what  would  be  made  out  of  it 
She  did  not  hear  the  conversation  which  followed 
between  the  two  men,  when  they  had  got  on  their 
legs  again,  which  was  carried  on  in  German. 

"  Why,  what  art  thou  doing  here,  and  now,  of  all 
places  and  times?”  demanded  Kriegsthurm,  as  soon 
as  he'  had  picked  himself  up  from  the  top  of  the 
laughing  Boginsky,  and  was  standing  face  to  face 
with  him. 

“  I  was  listening  to  what  you  and  the  Prince« 
were  saying,”  rej^ied  Boginsky  merrily.  “  The 
devil,  but  you  are  strong.  You  will  face  a  man 
boldly  enough  when  he  faces  you;  but  you  were 
frightened  when  I  came  behind  you  just  now.” 

“  I  am  afraid  of  your  democratic  committees,  said 
Kriegsthurm. 

“You  have  reason  to  be  so,”  said  Boginsky. 

“  Meet  me  again  in  half  an  hour,”  said  Kriegs¬ 
thurm,  naming  the  place.  And  so  they  hurriedly 
parted. 

“  No  danger  after  all,  your  Highness.  Only  an 
old  brother  conspirator,  who  may  be  useful  to  us. 
Now  let  us  resume  our  conversation.  AVhat  were 
the  contents  of  these  wills  which  you  took  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say.  Do  you  think  that  I  would  de¬ 
mean  myself  so  far  as  to  abuse  ray  brother’s  con¬ 
fidence  ?  I  burnt  them,  and  a  nice  smell  they  made. 
My  maid  thought  that  I  had  scorched  my  boots 
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meat  know  whether  you  want  James  Sugden  to 
marry  Anne,  or  Anne  to  marry  Reginald,  or  what 
you  want.  If  I  could  marry  my  brother  Harry  it 
would  set  everything  right  at  once,  because  I  could 
leave  the  property  to  Tom  after  his  death  ;  but  then 
I  can’t  marry  Harry,  and  besides,  after  this  despatch- 
box  business  he  will  never  speak  to  me  again.  I  see 
nothing  for  it  but  for  Tom  to  marry  Anne.  She  is 
a  good  deal  younmr  than  ho  is,  and  has  a  bad  tem¬ 
per.  If  that  could  be  brought  about  it  would  set 
everj^hing  r^ht.” 

“But  he  is  her  uncle,”  suggested  Kriegsthurm, 
aghast. 

“  Lor*  bless  me,  so  he  is,”  replied  the  Princess. 
“  How  funny  that  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it 
before!  1  nope  we  shall  get  out  of  this  business 
without  some  one  accidentally  marrying  his  grand¬ 
mother.  There  is  only  one  thing  more  that  I  have 
to  say,  which  is  this:  that  1  most  positively  re¬ 
fuse  to  marry  anybody  whatever,  even  if  it  were  to 
save  the  Silcote  property  from  the  hammer.  I 
had  quite  enough  of  that  with  my  sainted  Massi¬ 
mo.” 

“  But,  your  Highness  —  ” 

“  He  and  his  Sgnora  Frangipanni  indeed.  Yes. 
O,  quite  so.  The  little  doll.  Frangipanni  was  a 
gentleman :  and  he  believes  to  this  day  that  I  insti¬ 
gated  Massimo  both  to  the  political  villany  and  to 
the  other  worse  villany.  It  is  you,  Kriegsthurm, 
who  have  tom  my  character  to  tatters,  and  com¬ 
promised  my  name  with  your  plots  until  I  am  left 
all  alone,  a  miserable  and  silly  old  woman !  ” 

“  Is  she  off?  ”  thought  Kriegsthurm,  for  she  had 
raised  her  tone  so  high  in  uttering  the  last  para¬ 
graph  that  the  nearest  sentry  challenged.  She  was 
not  “  off.”  She  began  crying,  and  modulated  her 
tone. 

“Madame  is  safer  here  than  elsewhere,”  said 
Kriegsthurm  again.  “  She  will  remember  the  fear¬ 
fully  traitorous  conduct  of  her  late  husband  to  the 
Italian  cause  in  1849.  She  will  remember  that  she 
has  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  go  to  England 
in  the  face  of  her  brother’s  vengeance,  and  impossi¬ 
ble  to  go  to  Italy  in  the  face  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
Italian  party  and  Signor  Frangipanni.  She  will 
then  remain  here  ?  ” 

“  I  think  you  had  better  leave  me,”  she  said.  “  I 
am  getting  nervous.  There,  go.  I  will  have  no 
harm  done  to  the  boy,  but  do  the  best  you  can  for 
Tom.  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  You  know  that  I 
hare  always  loved  you,  and  been  a  faithful  friend 
to  you.  Don’t  be  angry  with  me.” 

Kriegsthurm  was  a  great  scoundrel,  but  then  he  was 
a  most  good-natured  man.  Many  who  knew  a  very 
great  deal  about  him  said  that  he  was  a  good- 
nearted  man.  Probably  his  heart  had  very  little  to 
do  with  his  actions.  Most  likely,  lying  inside  that 
enormous  chest,  it  was  a  very  healthy  heart,  with  the 
blood  clicking  steadily  through  it  as  true  as  a  time¬ 
piece.  In  spite  of  his  villanies  and  plots  and  scoun- 
drelisms,  he  had  some  suspicion  of  what  is  called  a 
“good  heart”  If  one  had  said  that  some  part  of 
the  man’s  brain  was  benevolent,  and  was  expressed 
on  his  ferociously  jolly  great  face,  one  might  be 
nearer  the  truth.  Anyhow,  thera  was  benevolence 
and  gratitude  in  the  man  somewhere,  for  he  knelt 
down  before  the  foolish  old  Princess,  took  her  hand 
in  his,  kissed  it,  bowed  to  her,  and  sped  away  to¬ 
wards  his  interview  with  Boginsky,  leaving  her  dry¬ 
ing  her  tears  and  looking  towards  the  French  and 
Austrian  graves  over  at  Aspem. 

,  [To  be  eoottnned.] 
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There  are  a  hundred  things  which  “  they  man¬ 
age  better  in  France  ”  than  we  do  here  at  home. 
A  truth  we  are  complacently  fond  of  admitting  —  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  on  which  to  plume  ourselves 

—  and  per|)etually  appealing  to  Mr.  Sterne’s  very 
Kords;  though  that  reverend  gentleman’s  remarb 
applied  merely  to  the  French  douane,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  used  was,  “  They  order  this  matter  better  in 
France.”  But  there  is  one  other  matter  which  that 
lively  writer  would  have  confessed,  and  confessed 
heartily,  was  ordered  in  France  with  as  much 
superiority ;  and  just  as  their  custom-house  oflicen 
treated  the  thin,  odd-looking  clergyman  in  black, 
so  do  the  French  people  and  their  government 
treat  their  brilliant  and  refined  guild  of  writers,  — or 
“  literary  men,”  as  the  phrase  goes.  Fancy  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  having  the  humiliation  to  explain  a  trans¬ 
action  that  occurred  only  yesterd.ay  to  a  sensiUe 
and  inquiring  Frenchman  ;  fancy  his  amused  air  and 
look  of  enjoyment  as  it  is  explained  to  him.  It  must 
be  explained  to  him  that  in  our  country  we  do  indeed 
take  care  of  poets;  but  their  claim  must  rest  on 
their  being  rhymers  of  the  lowest  degree  conceivable. 
What  is  all  this  tapage  about  “ce  poete  Yung"f 
What  sort  of  a  Henriade  has  he  written  ?  he  will  ask. 
And  when  it  has  to  be  explained  that  the  lucky 
recipient  of  mille  francs  par  an  has  poured  forth 
effusions  separated  by  a  very  faint  line  from  the 
i^treet-ballad,  certainly  wanting  the  rude  vigor  of 
such  performances,  and  at  b^t  hardly  aiming  so 
high  as  the  unpaid  celebrity  of  the  “  poet’s  comer” 
of  a  country  paper ;  with  what  a  comic  shrug  will 
this  news  be  received !  But  then  our  great  poets, 
according  to  this  proportion,  what  a  splendid  recog¬ 
nition  must  be  in  store  for  them !  If  Young  and 
doggrel  arc  thus  handsomely  acknowledged,  what 
magnificent  treatment  is  in  store  for  genuine  poetry, 

—  for  Tennyson  and  Browning,  —  names  perhaps 
only  faintly  present  to  the  most  cultivated  French¬ 
man,  who  may  add  perhaps  instead,  “  Vot’  Go'smidt 
et  Biron’s."  And  then,  fairly  driven  into  a  corner, 
and  to  save  ourselves  from  a  ludicrous  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  position,  we  must  e.xplain  that  the  whole  is 
indeed  a  fiction ;  that  wc  do  allow  the  state  directly 
to  recognize  literature  or  its  service,  but  that  to 
secure  even  this  wretched  alms  literature  must  dis¬ 
guise  itself,  put  on  political  rags,  daub  itself  over 
with  one  of  the  two  party  colors,  and  then  its  ap¬ 
plication  may  be  considered.  We  may  appeal  to 
any  sensible  person,  if  this  is  not  the  only  logical, 
yet  humiliating,  extrication  from  the  slough  in  which 
the  nation’s  bounty  to  its  poet  Young  has  involved 
us.  Or  has  it  its  origin  in  some  lingering  of  the  old 
Grub  Street  associations,  as  though  writers  were  the 
mean  hungry  fellows  they  used  to  be,  and  we  are 
rather  ashamed  of  this  class  of  our  children  ? 

They  do  indeed  order  this  matter  far  better  in 
France.  There  is  a  sumptuousness  in  the  nation’s 
dealings  with  its  writers,  painters,  and  musicians 
worthy  of  an  imperial  nation.  Curiously  enough, 
at  the  moment  when  England  is  rewarding  her  [loet 
Young,  France  has  votM  a  grant  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  sum  of  £  16,000  sterling  to  an  embarrassed 
poet,  and  a  poet  certainly  not  of  the  first  class. 
“  The  government,”  says  this  munificent  proposal, 
“  has  thought  the  moment  has  arrived  to  confer  on 
M.  de  Lamartine  a  manifestation  of  national  grati¬ 
tude.  It  desires  to  intervene  during  bis  lifetime,  to 
give  him  a  striking  testimony  for  his  former  services, 
a  noble  and  precious  assistance  in  his  present  diffi- 
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ealtiesi,  arid  a.  guaranty  for  his  security  and  tran- 
qaillity  in  future.”  ....  “  Tlie  legislative  body 
^1  not  hesitate  to  think  with  the  government  that 
it  is  worthy  of  France  to  honor  the  celebrity  of  M. 
de  Lamartine  by  an  act  of  high  munificence.” 
Wonderful  words  !  and  yet  more  wonderful  govern- 
Btent !  Phrases  indeed  hardly  to  be  realized  by  us 
in  any  shape ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  shape  of  a 
light  honorable  Secretary  of  State  coming  down  to 
the  House,  and  proposing  that  his  right  honorable 
ftiend  should  include  in  the  estimates  a  grant  to 
that  amount  for  the  embarrassed  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the 
admirable  Mr.  Fielding,  who  was  worn  down  with 
dropsy,  and  had  hardly  funds  enough  to  take  him 
oat  to  Lisbon.  This  was  long  ago ;  but  to  think  of 
the  Right  Honorable  Spencer  Walpole  or  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  baronet,  standing  up  to  propose  any 
grant  or  honor  to  any  historian,  poet,  or  novelist, 
would  be  improbable,  if  not  ludicrous  in  the  highest 
degree. 

It  is  true  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  in  France 
at  this  proposal,  and  some  doubts  also  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  indorsed  by  the  country.  But  the  ground 
of  this  disa{>proval  b  not  what  might  bo  expected, 
— objeetion  to  the  amount  or  to  the  principle.  The 
dbtressed  poet  has  been  helped  again  and  again,  has 
been  always  sending  round  “  the  hat,”  and  has  been 
overwhelmed  with  charity. 

The  principle  indeed  they  were  not  likely  to  ig¬ 
nore.  French  men  of  letters  have  always  enjoyed 
a  rort  of  nobility,  which  is  only  natural,  as  they  live 
among  a  lively,  a  witty,  and  a  highly  cultivated 
community.  We  see  their  breasts  glittering  with  or¬ 
ders,  —  not  with  the  cheap  “  chevaliership  ”  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  but  with  its  higher  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  grades,  whieh  are  as  high  and  rare  in 
France  as  a  Commandership  of  the  Bath  is  with  us. 
Some  are  “barons”;  some  enjpy  great  pensions. 
We  see  them  in  the  brilliant  halls  of  the  Tuileries, 
not  making  part  of  an  indiscriminate  herd,  asked 
en  masse,  but  welcomed  with  the  “  select  few,”  and 
received  with  exceeding  honor.  Does  M.  Ponsard 
bring  out  one  of  his  highly  polished  plays,  the  lonls 
and  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  the  head  of  the  Court 
itself,  fill  the  theatre  ;  the  author  is  welcomed  in  the 
imperial  box,  and  loaded  with  compliments,  —  ear¬ 
nest  of  something  more  substantial  to  follow.  Think 
of  the  Duke  of  Bayswater,  and  Lord  Foppington, 
and  all  “  the  fashionables,”  erowding  to  the  Olympic 
for  the  first  night  of  Doctor  Goldsmith’s  new  play ; 
or  —  more  far-fetched  still  —  of  the  Court,  after  the 
triumphant  welcome  of  yesterday’s  melodrama, 
sending  for  its  author  to  the  royal  box,  to  receive 
compliments,  and  despatching  the  order  of  the  Bath 
to  him  next  morning.  The  men  whom  the  Paris 
“roughs”  of  1848  thought  of  for  their  business 
were  Lamartine  and  Arago,  —  a  poet  and  an  as¬ 
tronomer.  Guizot  was  a  prime  minister.  In  every 
other  country  the  principle  of  such  recognition  pre¬ 
vails.  America  sends  her  literary  children  to  Eu¬ 
rope  as  ministers  and  consuls  ;  and  at  a  grand  mili¬ 
tary  banquet  at  St.  Petersburg,  held  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  gallant  defence  of  Sebastopol,  the  president 
dbtributed  copies  of  a  popular  military  novel 
among  the  military  guests,  by  whom  it  was  received 
with  rapture. 

About  a  century  ago  there  was  a  certain  recogni¬ 
tion  of  literary  services ;  and  literary  men  were 
“jobbed  into  £  400  a  year,  £  300  a  year,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  sums.  But  to  cam  this  some  political  scavengery 
was  expected  from  them.  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  rec- 
ognizeu ;  but  they  hoped  to  buy  his  vigorous  pen. 


And  it  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  strange 
tone  which  English  governments  have  always  held 
towards  writers,  that  when  he  was  very  ill,  and  a 
small  grant  and  an  increase  to  his  pension  was 
pressed  for  with  great  interest  to  help  him  out  to 
Italy,  it  was  refused.  Had  he  been  a  hack  writer, 
and  helped  the  wretched  ministries  of  his  day,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty.  The  same  principle 
would  seem  to  have  come  down  to  our  own  days. 
There  is  no  country  so  lavish  and  magnificent  in  its 
rewards  for  services ;  but,  alas,  it  does  seem  as 
though  these  services  must  be  of  the  “  shopkeeping  ” 
order,  and  conduce  to  the  wealth  and  profits  of 
what  was  so  disrepectfulljr  called  “  the  nation  of 
shopkeepers.” 

Men  who  have  saved  territory,  or,  better  still, 
have  added  territory  by  the  sword,  are  handsomely 
considered.  Does  an  Indian  general  rout  Sikhs, 
dethrone  rajahs,  and  annex  their  kingdom,  —  coro¬ 
nets  and  handsome  pensions  come  showering  on 
him  as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
grudge  the  skilful  soldier  his  honors.  But  there  is 
a  worse  prostitution  of  rewards  in  the  less  dazzling 
fields  of  political  service  and  commercial  employ¬ 
ment.  The  peerage  is  certainly  the  most  brilliant 
honor  the  country  can  bestow  —  through  its  sover¬ 
eign — on  its  sons  who  have  served  it  faithfully. 
However  substantial  other  rewards  may  be,  they  do 
not  approach  this  gorgeous  shape  of  testimonial, 
which  in  England  almost  sets  an  aureole  over  the 
head  of  the  fortunate  recipient,  and  brings  rever¬ 
ence,  connection,  and  is  even  a  glorified  substitute 
for  wealth.  Yet  let  a  man  enter  the  prosy  ground 
of  politics,  and  take  the  spade  as  a  diligent  under- 
secretarjr  or  secretary,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to 
the  Whig  or  Tory  chief  gardener,  and  after  a  decent 
service  he  very  often  retires  ennobled.  A  long  list 
could  be  made  out  of  obscure  secretaries  for  India, 
of  plodding  official  “  hodmen,”  respectable  in  their 
homely  talents  and  decent  drudgery,  Whiglings  or 
Torylings,  Right  Honorable  Taper  Tadpoles  or 
Harding  Ilanapers  from  the  India  Board  or  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  who  have  been  thus  splendidly  en¬ 
nobled.  So  with  the  cheaper  tribute  of  a  baro¬ 
netcy.  Is  a  man  successful  at  his  railways  or  his 
warehouses ;  has  he  been  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London ; 
has  he  got  the  contract  for  an  exhibition  or  a  rail¬ 
way,  and  been  successful  to  his  own  exceeding  profit, 
—  and  he  is  called  to  the  front,  and  sent  away  with 
the  Red  Hand  upon  his  banner.  Who  shall  blame 
this  selection  in  a  great  commercial  country  ?  Nay, 
when  the  great  Ocean  Telegraph  is  laid,  the  fortu¬ 
nate  chairmen  of  the  companies  —  shrewd  men  of 
business,  who  were  dreaming  only  of  business  and 
forty  per  cent  in  the  matter  —  find  themselves,  per¬ 
haps  to  their  surprise,  honored  and  “  baroneted  ” 
handsomely.  So  with  science,  geolc^,  what  not ; 
so  with  medicine  and  doctors,  departments  which 
bring  profit  or  comfort  to  the  coffers  of  the  country. 
Does  it  not  look,  with  this  lavish  showering  of  hon¬ 
ors,  as  though  this  was  the  instinct  in  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  that  only  those  who  contribute  to  the 
substantial  wealth  or  comfort  of  the  State  are  to  be 
glorified  ’? 

Literature  alone  is  unhonored  by  a  people  that 
indignantly  repudiates  being  called  a  “  nation  of 
shopkeepers,”  and  holds  itself  out  as  an  intellectual 
and  reading  nation.  The  poets,  who  furnish  whole 
hours  of  waking  dreams  and  feasts  of  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  and  heavenly  scenery,  more  exquisite  than 
even  its  first  riantomime  to  a  child,  —  enchanters 
whose  works  drift  the  laboring  and  the  weary  into 
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Paradise,  —  they  are  passed  by.  But  the  political 
upper-clerk,  who  has  patiently  uncoiled  red  tape 
with  due  tact  for  many  years,  and  for  whom  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  brothers  could  be  found,  as  patient 
and  as  laborious,  —  hU  head  is  measured  for  the  glit¬ 
tering  coronet,  or  his  Christian  name  is  drawn  from 
obscurity  by  a  decorative  “  Sir.”  Novelists,  —  those 
other  enchanters  (that  is,  when  of  the  first  rank), — 
who  thinks  of  them  V  True,  there  is  the  starved 
pension-list,  the  alms  of  forty  pounds  and  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  which  we  are  now  told,  on  good  ofhcial 
authority,  is  no  perquisite  of  the  literary  ranks,  and 
which  indeed,  so  far  as  it  stretches,  is  fairly  expend¬ 
ed  in  relieving  needy  widows  and  failing  men,  who 
have  been  humble  navvies  and  paviors  in  the  very 
lowliest  walk  of  letters.  Nor  indeed  can  it  be  said 
that  the  ranks  of  the  fiction  writers,  in  the  main, 
deserve  such  recognition,  any  more  than  the  ranks 
of  the  Harding  Hanapers  or  Taper  Tadpoles. 
These  titles  —  baronetcies  or  jieerages  —  are  the 
common  counters,  the  pieces-of-eight  in  which  these 
debts  are  paid  ;  and  so  far  we  fall  in  with  the  vulgar 
notion  that  being  made  a  lord  or  baronet  is  just 
verging  on  the  beatific  vision.  This  is  the  accepted 
shape  of  bawble  with  which  men  are  supposed  to  be 
made  happy ;  and  therefore  we  claim  it,  and  would 
accept  it  also.  As  the  lawyers,  doctors,  contractors, 
soldiers,  geologists,  chairmen,  &c.,  are  thus  popu¬ 
larly  made  happy,  so  the  men  of  letters  might  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  They  have  done  as 
much  service  in  their  generation  to  their  eountry 
and  countrymen  as  any  secretary  or  contractor. 
Surely  this  diffusion  of  grand  thoughts,  of  poems 
lai^ely  read  and  got  by  heart,  of  fine  story  and 
generous  humanity,  at  least  makes  government 
cheaper  and  easier.  Tennyson,  Anthony  Froude, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Robert  Browning,  are  surely 
more  valuable  than  some  of  the  poor  flashy  cheap 
Jacks  who  go  about  in  their  political  carts,  and  sell 
their  wares, — poor  wares  enough  too, — with  such 
profit  There  seems  small  prospect  of  this  neglect 
being  amended ;  and  looking  down  the  long  and 
splendid  line  of  English  writers,  we  see  the  stray 
scraps  of  title  flung  to  a  Scott  or  a  Macaulay,  —  a 
bounty  apologized  for  on  the  ground  of  some  politi¬ 
cal  desert.  But  what  can  be  expected  where,  in  a 
country  now  literally  being  overrun  with  brass  and 
marble  figures,  the  grand,  the  immortal  Shakespeare, 
whom  we  rave  of,  whom  we  would  fight  for,  the 
“Divine  Williams”  whom  the  French  depreciate, 
whose  works  we  buy  and  illustrate,  but  do  not  reaol 
quite  so  diligently  as  might  be  supposed,  is  at  this 
moment  without  a  decent  monument. 

But  there  is  one  name,  —  a  household  name  not 
only  in  England  but  .  on  the  Continent,  —  a  name 
which  will  be  known  in  the  great  house  as  well  as 
in  the  humbler  cottage  when  the  cheap  reputation 
of  our  day  shall  have  passed  away  forever.  It  is 
indeed  a  disgrace  to  our  generation  that  it  should 
not  have  thought  of  Charles  Dickens,  to  whom  it 
owes  so  much.  Even  the  “  first  gentleman  ”  of 
Europe,  who  did  do  some  surprisingly  gentlemanly 
things,  after  Ml,  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge  and 
dignify  the  surpa-ssing  services  of  Walter  Scott. 
Yet  our  splendid  and  perfect  Britannia,  in  her  lav¬ 
ish  distribution  of  premiums,  money,  &c.,  to  all  her 

food  children,  has  forgotten  the  child  of  whom  she 
as  most  reason  to  be  proud. 

But  the  tribe  of  secretarylings,  mayors,  chairmen, 
merchants,  &c.,  have  all  done  service,  and  public 
service,  to  the  state.  And  the  state,  it  will  be  said, 
cannot  take  official  cognizance  of  those  moral  ser¬ 


vices,  which,  like  virtue,  are  to  be  their  own  reward. 
But  I  will  venture  to  stiy,  that  for  actual  positive 
service,  ■  for  work  done,  for  money  saved  to  the 
state,  which  is  a  grand  point,  the  country  is  in- 
debted  to  her  writers.  Myriads  of  the  Harding 
Hanapers  and  Taper  Tadpoles,  hard  at  work  for 
generations  in  their  little  political  circles,  and  Home 
Secretaries  bringing  in  bills  that  fail  to  realize  any 
social  improvement,  have  done  nothing  to  compare 
to  Mr.  Dickens’s  l.abors.  He  has  been  the  great 
prophet  of  the  union  of  classes,  —  the  link  between 
rich  and  poor,  never  weary  of  showing  to  the  former 
what  virtues  and  endurance  and  what  charity  is 
found  under  rags  and  in  hovels ;  and  to  the  latter, 
that  the  rich  are  not  monsters  and  tyrants.  AVho 
will  say  that  this  is  not  a  public  service,  and  that  it 
has  not  done  more  than  the  costly  machinery  of 
boards  and  secretaries  and  commissions  ?  And  vet 
the  fact  remains  behind :  the  Right  Honorable  ’\V. 
Putt,  an  ex-secretary,  becomes  Lord  Skelper,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  whatever  they  are ; 
and  the  noble  English  writer  is  still  plain  Charles 
Dickens. 

STONE  EDGE. 

CHAPTER  I.  —  THE  LONE  MOOR. 

Ox  one  of  the  highest,  dreariest,  coldest,  and  bleak¬ 
est  of  the  - shire  hills  stands  a  little  old  gray 

“  Hall.”  When  it  was  built  (the  date  1630  is  over  the 
door)  the  whole  hillside  must  have  been  moorland ; 
but  the  ugly  squares  of  field  surrounded  by  bare  stone 
walb,  with  their  scanty  crops  of  barley,  and  oats, 
and  rushy  grass,  are  encroaching  fast  on  the  purple 
heather  which  constituted  its  only  beauty.  The 
almost  interminable  aseent  which  leads  to  it  across 
the  lone  moor,  never  steep,  —  long,  slow,  and  tire¬ 
some,  —  was  merely  a  track  with  deep  ruts,  .almost 
impassable  in  winter.  Yet  it  must  have  been  a 
house  once  of  some  pretension :  the  advancing  gables 
with  their  stone  balls  and  heavy  coping  had  each  its 
double-mullioned  six-light  window;  there  were 
carved  mantel-pieces  and  oak  wainscoting  within,  and 
without  an  elaborate  balustrade  surmounted  the  ir¬ 
regular  old  wall  and  flanked  the  very  handsome  mas¬ 
sive  stone  pillars  with  their  great  globes  which  shut 
in  a  little  paved  court  opening  on  the  lane. 

It  was  within  a  stone’s-throw  of  some  of  the  most 
splendid  scenery  in  that  beautiful  county.  From 
the  top  of  the  Edge  was  a  magnificent  view  over 
hill  and  dale,  rock  and  hanging  woods.  In  a  steep 
cleft  a  mile  or  two  from  the  house  ran  a  deep  valley, 
whose  cliffs  and  “  tors  ”  rose  sheer  from  the  tum¬ 
bling  river  at  the  bottom,  with  beautiful  foliage 
fringing  the  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  —  a  dale 
which  tourists  came  from  all  parts  to  see ;  but  the 
little  gray  old  house  turned  its  back  sullenly  on  it 
all,  crept  sufficiently  down  the  hill  on  the  wrong 
side  as  if  to  shut  out  the  view,  and  turned  s.avagely 
to  contemplate  its  own  dreary  hillsides,  bare  and 
high  without  grandeur,  cold  and  exposed  without 
gaining  anything  by  its  elevation. 

In  the  early  days  when  it  was  built,  it  must  have 
been  easier  than  now  to  maintain  a  “  family  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ” ;  for  on  the  estate,  by  no  means  very  large, 
to  which  Stone  Edge  Hall  belonged,  there  were  no 
less  than  three  of  these  little  old  manor-houses,  each 
with  its  once  Catholic  chapel  attached  to  it,  now 
turned  into  a  barn  or  cowshed,  possessed  once  by  a 
family  whose  pedigree  was  to  be  found  in  county 
chronicles  and  old  monuments. 
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It  was  the  end  of  October ;  but  the  wretched  little 
crop  of  half-ripe  oats  was  still  uncarried.  In  those 
bleak  regions,  before  the  days  of  draining,  the  com 
was  often  overtaken  by  snow  before  it  could  be 
leaped. 

“  It ’s  a  scratting  world  wo  live  in,”  said  the  old 
girmer  who  inhabited  the  Hall,  coming  in  from  the 
rain  attempt  to  rescue  it,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  settle  by  the  great  open  fire.  “  I  wunna  fash 
mysen  any  longer  o’  this  fashion  ;  if  th’  ould  squire 
wul  ha’  hi.s  rent,  happen  be  in%y  just  come  and  fish 
it  out  wi’  a  ladle,  the  ^run ’s  as  fu’  o’  watter  as  the 
pond-head.” 

“  Will  ye  ha’  some  parritch,  feyther,”  said  a  tall, 
slight  woman,  with  a  very  sweet,  sad  expression,  — 
his  wife,  though  she  was  some  forty  years  younger 
than  himself. 

The  only  answer  was  a  grunt ;  but  when  he  had 
“supped  ”  it  in  a  bowl  with  a  wooden  spoon  on  his 
knee,  his  humor  seemed  to  improve  enough  for 
speech. 

“  Where, ’s  Cassandra?”  he  said. 

“  Grone  down  to  fetch  some  yeast  from  More- 
head.”  ^ 

“  She ’s  ever  gadding,  and  you  ’re  alius  o’  th’  fash¬ 
ion  o’  abetting  on  her.” 

.His  wife  silently  turned  away  to  her  stirring  of 
the  washtub,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  churn  called  a 
“  dolly,”  —  a  device  by  which  the - shire  moun¬ 

taineers  had  anticipated  the  idea  of  the  American 
machine. 

The  old  man’s  complaints  went  on  almost  as  satis¬ 
factorily  to  himself,  shouted  through  the  open 
door. 

“  Lyddy !  and  where ’s  German  ?  He 's  off  some¬ 
where,  too,  I  ’ll  be  bound.” 

“  Why,  he  took  the  milking-stool  and  the  pail  not 
ten  minit  back ;  ye  mun  ha’  met  him  as  ye  came 
in,”  answered  the  patient  wife.  '  And  old  German 
had  seen  him,  and  dul  know  perfectly  where  he  was, 
although  he  indulged  himself  in  complaints,  as  some 
people  do  in  spirits,  though  he  by  no  means  denied 
himself  either  in  this  matter. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  that  indicated  gen¬ 
tle  blood  in  him,  —  quite  the  contrary.  Yet  he  was 
descended  from  a  very  old  family,  and  was  the  lineal 
representative  of  the  possessors  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  estates  in  the  county.  Some  generations 
before,  however,  the  chief  of  the  house  had  disinher¬ 
ited  his  son,  and  left  tlie  property  to  hi^  daughter 
and  her  children ;  the  heir  with  his  descendants  had 
continued  to  live  not  far  off  ever  since  as  very'  poor 
farmers. 

“■  Bon  sang  ne  pent  pas  mentlr,”  says  the  French 
proverb ;  but  then  it  must  be  “  bon  sang,”  not  only 
ancient,  and  old  German  was  probably  not  unlike 
Lis  ancestor  the  spendthrift  outcast. 

Poor  Lyddy’s  fate  had  not  been  a  happy  one. 
liCft  an  orphan  to  shift  for  herself  before  she  was 
fifteen,  she  had  gone  from  one  farm-house  to  another 
for  wages  barely  sufficient  to  clothe  her ;  and  when 
old  German  first  saw  her,  she  was  living  at  More- 
head,  the  nearest  farm  to  Stone  Edge,  it  was  one 
of  the  defaced  old  manor-houses,  with  a  beautiful 
'little  chapel  attached  to  it,  the  only  one  which  had 
been  preserved  in  the  neighborhood,  and  which 
served  as  the  jiarish  church  of  the  district.  Old 
German,  whenever  he  attended  service  at  all,  was 
in  the  habit  of  coining  there ;  he  had  watched  Lydia’s 
pale  sweet  face  across  the  church,  and  marked  her 
unwearied  step  in  the  cheese-room  and  kitchen  of 
the  old  farm-house ;  and  one  day,  when  he  met  her 


alone  coming  up  the  steep  lane  (mm  the  mill,  he  ac¬ 
costed  her  with,  — 

“  Lass,  I ’ve  settled  for  to  ma’  thee  my  wife ; 
thou  ’rt  a  housekeeping  wench  and  a  tidy,  and  I 
think  thee  ’ll  do  ;  wilt  thou  be  ready  for  th’  asking 
on  next  Sabbath?” 

Lyddy  looked  up  much  surprised,  with  a  red  patch 
of  color  on  her  cheek  and  a  tear  in  her  eye.  An 
alliance  with  old  Ashford  was  not  a  delightful  pros¬ 
pect  ;  but  she  was  too  much  accustomed  to  be  or¬ 
dered  about  to  have  much  will  of  her  own  in  the 
disposal  of  herself,  and  accordingly  she  did  as  she 
was  bid,  going  to  her  husband’s  home  with  no  more 
feeling  of  hope  or  gratulation  than  if  it  had  been  a 
fresh  dairymaid’s  place.  Now  old  German’s  first 
wife  had  been  a  lady  of  property,  —  one  of  the  two 
daughters  of  a  prosperous  linendraper  in  the  nearest 
little  town,  and  the  son  and  daughter  whom  she  had 
left  were,  not  unnaturally,  especially  angry  and  an¬ 
noyed  at  their  father’s  marriage.  In  the  first  place, 
Cassandra  was  only  three  years  younger  than  the 
new  wife,  and  in  the  next  place  she  was  “  nothing 
but  a  servant-maid !  ”  Miss  Cassandra  turned  the 
coldest  of  cold  shoulders  on  her  meek  stepmother, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  contemning  and 
crossing  her.  German  was  several  years  younger 
than  his  sister,  and  followed  her  lead. 

There  was  a  little  boy  bom  in  the  due  course  of 
time ;  and  poor  Lydia,  who  had  never  had  any  one 
before  in  the  world  to  love,  driven  in  by  her  indiffer¬ 
ent  husband,  who  treated  her  little  better  than  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  seemed  to  have  married  her  on  the  Mor¬ 
mon  principle  of  getting  a  dairymaid  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  manner,  threw  her  whole  heart  into  her  passion¬ 
ate  affection  for  her  child.  He  was  never  out  of 
her  arms  or  her  sight ;  she  would  sit  crooning  little 
songs  and  inarticulate  words  of  fondness  forever  in 
the  intervals  of  her  hard  work,  while  Cassandra 
looked  on  rather  scornfully  at  “  the  to-do  she  made 
with  the  brat.”  It  grew  up,  however,  strong  and 
healthy,  a  beautiful  child,  ^raid  of  nothing,  whom 
even  his  coarse  old  father  took  pleasure  in,  and  who 
won  at  last  Cassandra’s  unwilling  testimony,  “  Well 
for  sure  he  is  a  pretty  un.”  He  was  about  two  years 
old  when  one  evening  old  German  returned  fi*ri- 
ously  drunk  from  the  market,  a  not  uncommon  event 
with  him.  Lydia  was  putting  the  child  to  bed,  and 
he  escaped  out  of  her  hands  and  ran  out  to  meet 
“  daddy  ”  in  his  little  shirt,  the  round  fat  legs  and 
little  bare  feet  paddling  along  the  dark  stones.  Ger¬ 
man  had  been  quarrelling,  and  was  in  one  of  his 
worst  tempers  and  half  mad  with  drink.  When  the 
little  thing  rushed  up  to  him  and  took  hold  of  his 
leg,  he  pushed  it  angrily  away.  “What  did  the 
imp  come  blitherin’  and  botherin’  there  for  ?  ”  said 
he.  In  his  blind  fiiry  he  threw  the  child  violently 
from  him;  it  fell  with  its  head  against  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  iron  fender,  and  before  Lydia,  who  saw 
it  all,  could  rush  across  the  room,  it  was  lying  in  a 
pool  of  its  own  blood.  She  took  it  up  without  a 
word,  the  baby  but  once  opened  its  eyes  and  looked 
at  her,  —  one  long  piteous  look,  —  and  then  closed 
them  forever. 

Tlie  frightful  shock  sobered  the  wretched  old  man 
at  once ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done ;  the  child 
was  dead.  Tliere  was  small  idea  in  those  days  of  a 
doctor ;  he  was  useless  here,  and  miles  away,  so  no 
one  was  sent  for.  Poor  Lydia  wandered  up  and 
down  all  that  night  like  one  crazed  with  misery. 
She  would  not  part  with  the  little  body,  and  kept 
stroking  and  petting  it,  carrying  it  in  her  arms,  or 
putting  it  to  sleep  in  a  comer  of  the  settle,  where  it 
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lay  like  a  beautiful  marble  image,  but  with  that  tender 
look  of  repose  that  no  marble  ever  gave.  She  did  not 
seem  able  to  realize  that  it  was  dead,  and  hushed 
every  one  who  stirred  lest  its  rest  rhould  be  broken, 
in  a  way  which  almost  broke  Cassandra’s  heart.  It 
was  not  till  late  the  next  morning,  when  she  sank 
into  a  stupor  of  utter  exhaustion,  that  they  couhl 
take  the  baby  from  her.  And  it  was  buried  before 
she  ha«l  in  any  way  recovered  her  senses. 

“  Where ’s  baby  ?  ”  she  said  anxiously,  putting 
one  hand  to  her  head  and  feeling  with  the  other  by 
her  side,  and  then  she  came  to  herself.  Then  the 
truth  seemed  to  flash  upon  her,  and  her  wail  as  she 
hid  her  head  under  the  bedclothes  rang  in  Cassan¬ 
dra’s  ears  for  weeks.  And  now  all  the  generous 
part  of  the  girl’s  nature  came  out.  Her  feeling  to 
her  step-mother  altered  entirely;  she  soothed  and 
petted  her  like  a  child,  she  tended  and  watched 
over  the  poor  thing  in  her  patient  misery,  for  Lydia 
moved  about  fur  months  in  a  sort  of  maze,  hanlly 
understanding  what  was  said  to  her,  but  lilting  up 
her  great  eyes  sometimes,  like  a  dumb  woundetl 
thing  which  does  not  comprehend,  but  only  sullers ; 
till  at  last,  by  dint  of  sheer  love  and  watchful  care, 
she  won  her  soul  back,  thoui!!!  shivering  and  cold 
and  cheerless,  to  life  again.  From  that  time  it  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  love  between  the  two.  Cassan¬ 
dra’s  was  the  strongest  will,  the  stoutest  heart,  the 
highest  spirits,  —  she  defended  her  gentle  sU‘p-muth- 
er  against  the  old  man's  selfishness  and  tyranny ; 
she  warmed  her  by  her  love,  an<l  cheered  her  by 
her  hearty  joyousness ;  and  in  her  quieter  way, 
Lyddy,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  or  a  word's 
remark,  would  have  walked  through  fire  and  water 
for  her  step-daughter’s  sake.  Her  whole  soul  was 
devoted  to  making  her  happy. 

Cassandra  was  a  magnificent  lassie.  The  Scan¬ 
dinavian  blood  runs  in  these  northern  races,  which 
are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  in  the  southern 
counties,  stouter  made,  both  mind  and  body.  She 
had  something,  however,  of  the  rich  coloring  of 
more  southern  latitudes,  great  dark  eyes  and  masses 
of  dark  hair,  a  rich  brown  and  re<l  bloom  on  her 
cheek,  a  merry  arch  look  in  her  eyes,  and  a  curious 
natural  ease  and  courtesy,  —  manners  which  wouhl 
have  been  pronounced  perfect  in  any  drawing-room. 
As  before  said,  her  mother  had  been  a  lady  of  prop¬ 
erty:  but  it  was  property  only  in  expectation  ;  and 
old  Ashford,  after  the  I'ashion  of  his  temjier,  had 
quarrelled  desperately  with  his  father-in-law,  who, 
in  revenge,  left  the  whole  of  his  money  to  his  other 
child,  cutting  oif  Mrs.  Ashford  altogether.  Tlie  ill- 
blood  had  of  course  des<-endeil  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  farmer’s  mind,  and  he  never  alio'Vt-d  Ids 
children  to  go  near  their  aunt  and  uncle,  who  had 
retired  from  ‘‘  public  life  ”  after  keeping  a  sm  ill  ale¬ 
house,  and  lived  in  great  ease  and  dignity  on  their 
savings,  having  no  miildren  of  their  own,  in  a  little 
square  house  dose  to  the  dusty  road  near  the  small 
town  higher  up  the  valley. 

Lydia,  like  many  other  very  quiet  people,  had  a 
strong  will  of  her  own,  when  sulficiently  moved  to 
exert  it  by  anything  she  thought  right,  and  she  was 
quite  determined  that,  as  regarded  the  children,  the 
breach  should  be  healed,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
connection  secured.  And  what  is  the  difference 
between  obstinacy  and  firmness,  but  that  intelli¬ 
gence  is  wanting  in  the  first,  to  show  what  are  the 
proper  objects  for  which  tcUl  ought  to  be  exerted  ? 

The  first  time  that  she  propounded  the  iilea  that 
it  would  be  right  for  the  two  to  go  and  see  their 
aunt,  German  fell  into  a  frightful  passion  and  de¬ 


clared  that  the  Devil  himself  should  n’t  make  him 
consent.  About  a  month  after  Lyddy  began  again 
exactly  as  if  not  a  word  hail  been  said.  Tlie  old 
iiiin  was  as  dogged  as  ever,  but  not  so  violent;  the 
third  time  he  was  quite  silent,  and  went  out  of  the 
house.  And  now  Lyddy’s  strategies  were  pointing 
to  the  final  assault.  “  I  ’ve  a  heerd  that  Bessie 
Broom  have  a  la-en  very  ill,"  said  she  one  day,  whw 
with  his  pl(>e  anil  his  glass  of  ale  he  sat  in  the  son- 
shine  in  a  more  jieaceful  disriosition  than  usual* 
“and  when  N.inny  Wines”  ^tlie  pedler  and  news^ 
carrier)  “  went  to  Youlcliffe,  I  sent  a  comb  frae  the 
last  honey,  and  for  to  hope  as  how  she  were  a’  a 
better  fashion.” 

“  And  how  dared  ye  to  be  a  sending  my  things  to 
them  a-s  1  choose  to  ha’  nought  to  do  wi’  ?  ” 

“It  were  my  own,”  said  Lyddy,  submissively; 

“  old  S  immy  giv’  me  the  skep  when  I  had  a  nursed 
him  wi’  his  confirmation  on  the  flungs;  and  the 
heather  honey ’s  a  deal  thought  on  in  some  parts.’ 

“  And  what  did  they  say'/”  growled  German. 

“  Tiiey ’ve  a  sent  Cassandra  as  pretty  a  spot  for 
a  gownd  .as  ever  you  saw,  and  hopes  as  how  she ’d 
lie  let  come  ami  >ee  ’em  at  next  wakes ;  and  a  piece 
for  a  weskit,  y  ilia  and  brown  and  red,  very  nest, 
for  you.”  ( Poor  Lvddy  shrewdly  suspected  that 
it  was  intended  for  German  junior,  but  she  took  the 
chance.) 

“  And  what  shall  I  do  with  such  finery  ?  ”  said 
the  old  man,  sulkily,  but  fingering  the  bright  tissue 
all  the  same. 

“  It  cam  frae  Manchester  this  fall  and  vVas  a  new 
pattern,  they  wrote,  just  out,”  answered  Lydia. 

The  vanity  of  new  clothes  is  by  lio  means  usurped 
by  womankind,  or  for  that  matter  any  otl!>‘r  kind  of 
vanity.  German  kept  the  “  weskit,”  made  up  with 
fustian  sleeves  and  back  as  a  sort  of  jacket, — a 
garment  much  affei'tcd  in  thoee  parts,  —  which 
Lydily  got  ready  with  all  ha.ste. 

I  ’ll  ni  l’  it  good  to  thee,  German  my  lad,  an  I 
ha’  to  save  for  a  twelvemonth,  for  I  reckon  ’t  was 
for  thee  thy  aunt  giv’  it,”  said  she  to  the  boy,  who 
was  standing  over  lier  watching  her  nimble  fingers. 

“  Nay,  mother,  it  m  I’s  naught  to  me ;  let  my  fey- 
they  ha’  it,  and  welcome;  but  thee  ’ll  strive  as  I 
m.i y  get  my  turn  too  some  day  ?  ” 

'i'lie  first  time  old  Ashford  came  forth  in  his  new 
j:icket  Lydia  observed  qiiietly,  “  Old  Nanny’s  here; 
she ’s  going  to  Yoiilcl  ffe,  and  I  shall  send  word  as 
the  weskit  U  very  comfable,  as  you  was  a  wearing 
of  It,  and  that  Cas-andra  thanks  un  kindly,  and  j 
will  be  over  to  the  fea^t  come  Satunlay  se’nnit.” 

Old  Germnn  made  a  wry  face  and  a  grunt ;  but  ! 
w’lh  i!;e  fit  1  g  iniient  clinging  to  his  very  back,  | 
his  mouih  w.is  shut :  he,  did  not  like  to  say  no  be-  | 
fore  Nanny,  who  had  just  come  into  the  house,  and 
went  out  sulkily  at  the  door. 

“  Am  I  to  go'/”  said  Cassie,  looking  in  eagerly  on 
her  return  from  an  expedition  to  carry  down  eggs 
to  the  valley  lielow.  Lydia  smiled. 

“  Yes,  child,”  said  Nanny.  “  And  now  about 
your  cloi-s :  them  hats  ayn’t  wore  now,”  said  she 
solemnly,  with  her  head  on  one  side  like  a  bird; 

“  the  more ’s  the  pity,  they  suit  some  folks  rarely, 
they  do,”  and  she  looked  critically  at  the  beautiful 
girl  iK-fore  her.  Tlie  old  English  costume  lingeretl 
St  II  among  the  hills,  as  picturesrpie  a  dress  as  many 
that  are  studied  and  admired  in  Italy  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Cassie  had  on  a  large  black  flat  hat,  with  no 
cniwn,  only  a  rising  in  the  middle,  “an  oat-c.ake 
hat,”  as  it  was  called,  held  on  chiefly  by  the  strings, 
a  “quilt”  petticoat  of  blue  “calamanca,”  a  red 
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and  brown  stockings,  with  buckles  in  her 

iltoes. 

« What  must  I  wear  ?  ”  said  she  anxiously.  Like 
niany  other  beautiful  people  she  was  nervously  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  “just  like  other  people.” 

“Ah,  she  inun  ha’  a  bonnet;  can  ye  bring  her 
one,  Nanny  ?  ”  said  Lydia.  “  There  ’s  a  ribbon 
ns  her  mother’s,  and  some  other  bits  o’  things. 
Mebbe  you  ’ll  trust  us,  Nanny,  an  I  canoa  pay 
BOW?”  added  she. 

“  Trust  ye,  child  !  AVhy,  I ’d  trust  ye  wi’  all  the 
money  in  the  king’s  counting-house,  —  an  I ’d  got 
it,”  she  added,  as  a  saving  clause,  as  she  went  away. 

During  the  next  fortrii^it  Ashfonl  entirely  ignored 
the  visit,  and  was  only  somewhat  more  cross  and 
oracular  than  usual.  In  those  very  secluded  regions 
where  events  are  rare,  a  fact  is  none  the  less  es¬ 
teemed  or  supposed  to  be  worn  threadbare  as  a 
topic  for  conversation  because  it  has  been  used 
every  week  for  thirty  years  or  more.  One  day  as 
he  came  in  from  the  field  to  dinner  he  began  as  if 
he  had  never  mentioned  it  before  :  “  Tliey  're  bad 
nns  at  Youlclifie.  Joshua  Stracey  he  sold  me  a 
keow  (now  come  eight  year),  was  the  best  i’  th’  all 
country  side,  says  he  ;  and  I  says  to  he,  warn’t  slie 
queer  about  the  shouthers  ?  And  he  says  to  me, 
^  were  a  rare  milker,  and  there  were  n’t  such  a 
one  not  nowhere  round ;  and  Toosday  she  were 
jost  swelled  like  a  barrel,  and  o’  Sunday  marn’n 
she  were  dead  !  And  he  said  she  were  ovefdruv  ! 
Overdruv !  and  we  were  a  matter  of  four  hours 
coming  from  Youlcliffe.” 

Now  this  grievance  of  the  cow  was  of  ancient  date 
and  bitter  memory.  Old  Ashfoixi  had  gone  to  law 
about  it  and  had  lost  his  suit,  and  his  wrongs  rankling 
in  hb  mind  came  rambling  out  whenever  the  sluice 
of  words  was  opened,  however  far  removed  f'noin 
the  outrage  itself.  He  had  long  been  friends  with 
Joshua  Stracey,  one  of  the  sharpest  cattle-dealers 
about;  his  slow  obstinate  old  nature  taking  great 
pride  in  holding  its  own  against  a  man  who  got  the 
better  of  most  people.  “  He  never  choused  me,” 
was  his  frequent  boast.  At  last,  in  an  evil  hour  of 
confidence  over  their  ale,  he  told  his  crony  of  a 
certain  filly  on  which  he  had  his  eye,  —  “  the  owner 
did  n’t  know  what  a  rare  nag ’t  would  turn  out,” — 
aad  Ashford  had  offered  some  low  sum  which  the 
man  refused,  but  they  were  drawing  closer  and  were 
haggling  over  a  matter  of  five  shillings,  when  Joshua 
stepped  in  privately,  bought  the  foal  over  his  head, 
reared  it,  and  sold  it  for  a  large  sum.  Ashfortl  never 
forgot  nor  forgave  this  enormity,  and  when  the  two 
ok!  mCn  met  at  market  or  fair  there  was  much  ado 
to  prevent  their  fighting.  A  sort  of  feud,  a  bitter 
ha^il  and  desire  for  revenge  arose,  brooded  over 
in  a  manner  which  we  can  hardly  conceive  in  these 
days  when  one  feeling  and  idea  succeevls  anotlier  so 
rapidly  that  none  have  the  time  to  rankle  as  they 
did  in  the  old  days.  Therefore  it  was  with  un¬ 
diminished  rancor  that  old  German  once  more  bt;- 
gan  on  his  wrongs  as  he  flung  himself  down  on  the 
three-cornered  chair  ready  for  his  dinner. 

“  He  ’ll  come  to  the  gallows  yet,  he  will,  and  I 
dnnno  see  what  call  ony  o’  mine  hae  to  go  to  Youl- 
diffe  at  all.” 

Nobody  replied.  Lydia  was  patting  the  last 
touch  to  a  saucepan  containing  a  savory  something 
in  which  onions  bore  a  large  share ;  and  Cassie, 
who  was  ironing  her  little  bits  of  finery  for  the  next 
day,  removed  them  in  much  haste.  Her  father  cast 
a  grim  look  at  her,  and  then  at  German,  who  had 
just  come  ia  from  the  field,  and  stood  against  the 


dresser  talking  to  his  sister  as  he  waited  for  his 
dinner.  Ashford  did  not  like  to  see  people  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  he  therefore  turned  sharply  oa 
the  lad. 

“  German,  there ’s  a  moudewarp  •  ma’s  no  end  o’ 
wark  alongside  the  Bogle’s  Slead.  Why  han’t 
ye  set  a  trap  till  it,  I  say  V  Ye  ’re  a  pretty  fellow  for 
a  fariAer.” 

“I'll  see  to  a  trap,  but  Cassie  mun  bring  some 
wire  from  Youlcliffe.  I  han’t  got  none.  Is  the 
pottage  really,  mother  ?  It ’s  a  very  pretty  smell  b 
onions,”  said  German,  to  make  a  diversion. 

“  They  ’re  but  poor  critturs  down  at  Youlcliffe,” 
the  old  man  went  on^  sententiously,  “  and  as  proud 
as  turkeycocks.  I  would  n’t  go  near  ’em  not  for  six¬ 
pence.  I  cum  of  an  ancient,  old  family,  I  do ;  and 
Broom’s  nobbut  i’  tli’  public  line,  for  all  they  cock 
their  heads  so  high.  The  king  he  says  to  my  ance.stor 
—  they  was  out  hunting,  and  Warrior  Ashford  he  had 
a  big  gray  horse  as  went  over  everythinck.  And 
King  Henry  VI.  says  he,  ‘Sell  me  that  horse*; 
and  my  ance.stor  he  says,  ‘  No,  please  your  Majesty, 
not  at  no  price.’  ‘  What !  ’  says  the  king,  riled  like, 

‘  is  there  nowt  as  you ’d  sell  him  for  ?  I  ’ll  gie  any¬ 
thing  ye  ask.’  ‘  Well,’  says  the  warrior,  ‘  if  ye  II  gie 
me  Shining  Cliff  for  a  bedding-nook  and  Briery 
Bed  for  a  watering-place.  I’ll  take  them  for  the 
horse.’  Then  one  of  the  courtiers  ups  and  says, 
‘  Why,  they  ’re  two  of  the  best  estates  you  ’ve  got 
herealmut,  ple.ase  your  Majesty.’  *  King  or  no  king,’ 
says  Henry  VI.,  ‘  I  'll  keep  to  my  word,’  and  so  he 
did,  and  he  took  the  horse,  and  gived  the  wanior 
the  property,  and  they  ’re  the  best  part  of  the  estate 
now.” 

“  The  warrior  mun  ha’  been  a  big  man  o’  war,  a 
judging  by  his  sword,”  said  Lydia,  turning  to  a  for¬ 
midable  weapon  which  hung  by  the  fire,  and  too  hap- 
y»y  to  keep  the  conversation  on  interests  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  “  I  alius  think  o’  Gideon  when  I 
hear  tell  on  un.” 

‘‘  It  mun  hae  been  queer,  too,  a  skewering  chaps 
right  through  wi’  that  long  bit  o’  steel,”  added  the 
unwarlike  German,  an.xious  to  help  his  mother  in 
keeping  off  aggravating  topics  by  this  historical  line 
of  discourse. 

“  Ye  ilunno  know  nowt  about  it,”  said  his  father, 
contemptuously.  “  Them  wos  fine  times  in  the  ould 
days,  anil  there’s  nowt^ike  it  now.  There’s  the 
wakes,  as  Ca-ssie  ma’s  such  a  rout  about  ”  (the  poor 
girl  had  not  uttered  4  wortl) ;  “  why,  they  ’re  notnink 
to  what  they  were  i’  th’  ould  times.  I ’ve  a  heerd 
my  grandfallier  tell  how  they  used  to  dance  and  make 
merry  wi’  the  bagpipes.  Where ’s  the  bagpipes  now 
I  ’ll  like  to  know  'I  ” 

“  What ’s  them  ?  ”  said  German. 

“  They  ’se  pigs’  bags  as  ye  squeeze  music  out  on,” 
answered  his  father,  rising  to  go  back  to  the  field  ; 
“  but  it ’s  o’  no  use  spaining  to  yo’  as  is  so  ignorant 
like,  and  has  niver  seen  nowt !  ” 

“  He  mun  be  a  queer  un,  mun  Joshua,”  said  Ger¬ 
man,  curiously,  to  his  sister  as  they  went  out.  Joshua 
was  almost  the  only  stranger  of  whom  he  ever  heard, 
and  the  commodity  was  too  rare,  even  by  name,  at 
Stone  Edge  for  the  dissipation  of  talking  of  him  to  be 
despised.  “  Hearken  by  feyther,  and  he  mun  hae 
horns  and  a  tail.  I  should  like  fine  for  to  see  un.” 

“  Nay,  dunna  thee  say  so,”  said  Cassandra ;  “  he 
mun  Im  a  bad  un.  What  for  would’st  thou  want  to 
hae  any  dealings  wi’  bad  folk  ?  ”  she  added,  anxious¬ 
ly,  with  a  woman’s  fear  of  stepping  out  of  the  ancient 

•  “Telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant,”  says  Hotspur.  — 
Henry  IV.,  Act.  IIL 
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ways.  Crerman  was  turning  into  the  yard  to  drive 
the  cart-horses  out  to  water  at  the  great  stone 
troughs  in  the  lane,  and  she  followed  Hm  with  a 
jug  and  a  pail,  for  the  water  was  considered  better 
for  tea  and  the  dairy  than  that  of  the  well  in  the 
house.  She  pulled  a  green  fem-leaf  as  usual,  and 
put  it  where  the  rill  trickled  over  a  stone  out  of  the 
hillside,  and  thus  made  a  tiny  spout  for  the  water, 
and  as  she  stood  waiting  for  it  to  fill  her  cans,  and 
the  big  cart-horses  drank  at  the  lower  trough  with  a 
loud  inspiration,  the  tips  of  their  noses  daintily  set 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  German  went  on,  — 

“  Joshua  have  a  got  a  lad,  Nanny  telled  me,  as 
were  up  at  Morehead  arter  his  feyther’s  business 
j  last  Wissuntide.  Everybody  goes  i’  th’  world  but 
I  me.  Feyther  mun  think  my  yead’s  like  yon  balls 
1^'  th’  stone  posteses,  as  I ’m  never  to  have  an  out 
lliere ’s  a  firetail,”  said  the  boy,  interrupting  the 
recital  of  his  wrongs  to  throw  a  stone  at  a  redstart. 

“  I ’m  main  glad  thou  ’st  missed  the  poor  bird,” 
said  Cassie,  smiling.  “  ’T  would  n’t  ha’  mended 
what ’s  amiss  wi’  thee  to  hae  broken  its  wing.  I ’m 
a’  most  sorry  that  it ’s  I  as  was  ast  to  aunt  Bessie’s. 
I ’ve  a  big  mind  to  let  thee  go  ithstead.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  boy,  “  that  would  never  do ;  thee 
and  me ’s  not  one  for  aunt  Bessie.  Wimen  likes 
wimen  mostly  for  to  chatter  wi’  un.  But  mebbe 
thou  could’st  bring  in  a  word  for  me,  easy  like,  not 
all  one  as  a  message  frae  me.  There  were  a  cart 
one  fmr  time,  I  heard,  at  YoulcliflTe,”  he  added,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  “  wi’  a  lion  and  a  bear,  or  summat  o’ 
that  sort,  inside,  and  a  big  pictur  outeide,  Buxton’s 
boy  telled  me.  .  There ’s  a  many  things  to  be  learnt 
down  i’  th’  town  too,  as  thou  knowest  nowt  about ; 
—  how  should  a  wench  ?  ”  said  German,  with  the 
magnificent  contempt  of  boydom  for  femality.  “  Cat¬ 
tle  and  prices,  and  ploughs,  and  sich  like ;  —  and  I 
dunno  scarce  know  my  own  uncle  not  by  sight  sin’ 
1  were  a  little  un,  as  could  Icam  me  a’  them  things ; 
and  what  for  ?  ”  he  added,  bitterly.  “  Because  my 
grandad  left  his  money  as  he  chused.  I  dunno  care 
for 's  money  but ’t  is  hard  as  I  canna  go  and  see  the 
wild  beasts  and  the  world  a  bit,  when,  as  one  mid 
say,  it 's  a’  at  one’s  own  aunt’s  door.  And  then  fey¬ 
ther  threeps  it  at  me  as  if  it ’s  my  fault !  ” 


CHAPTER  n.  — •he  wakes. 

The  wakes  are  a  very  important  institution.  In 
the  Puritanic  tabooing  of  amusement  among  the 
Methodists  in  the  hills,  it  is  one  of  the  few  opportu¬ 
nities  for  it  which  has  still  been  left  undisturbed. 

.“The  feast”  is  determined  by  the  saint’s  day  to 
whom  the  church  of  each  village  is  dedicated,  al¬ 
though  the  fierce  old  Puritan  Protestants  who  cele¬ 
brate  it  would  be  horrified  if  they  knew  they  were 
keying  a  “  Papist  festival.” 

On  the  Saturday  before  they  began,  Cassandra, 
with  a  beating  heart,  set  out  with  her  bundle  in  her 
hand  containing  her  new  gown,  —  the  admired 
“  spot,”  —  upon  this  her  first  outing  into  the  world, 
with  much  the  same  feelings  that  a  young  lady  per¬ 
forms  her  entrance  into  the  same.  “  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  world.” 

“  Thee  mun  just  get  to  Youlcliffe  as  thee  can,” 
said  her  father  sulkily. 

“  German,  thou  ’st  put  off  thy  kytle,*  and  carry 
thee  sister’s  things  to  th’  auld  mill,  I  ’ll  be  boun,” 
whispered  Lydia.  “  It  shall  be  thy  turn  next,  my 

*  Kertl,  —  gannent,  ihort  bloose. 


lad,”  she  added ;  “  he  wunna  gle  consent  ftr  both 
yet  awhile.’* 

Six  miles  of  the  white  limestone  road,  dusty  and 
glaring,  made  even  Cassandra’s  strong  young  limiv, 
glad  to  reach  her  aunt’s  door.  She  had  not  been 
to  Youlcliffe  for  nearly  seven  years,  as,  smee  the 
quarrel  about  the  money,  her  father  had  never  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  go  near  the  place ;  and  it  was  with  a 
curious  feeling  of  strangeness  and  knowledge  that 
she  made  out  the  little  square  red  house  of  wLich  its 
owners  were  very  proud,  with  a  border  of  brilliant 
flowers  in  front,  —  marigold  and  stock  and  larkspur. 

Mrs.  Broom  was  leaning  over  the  wicket-gate, 
and  welcomed  her  niece  from  afar,  loudly  and 
warmly.  She  was  a  little  round  fat  woman,  with  a 
pleasant  jovial  face,  adorned  with  a  cap  whose  am¬ 
ple  border,  the  same  width  all  round,  with  red  and 
yellow  flowers  at  regular  intervals,  rivalled  a  sun¬ 
flower  in  magnificence,  or  even  the  great  sun  him¬ 
self,  —  a  relic  of  the  old  public  days.  . 

“  Well,  child,  and  it ’s  kindly  welcome  thou  art, 
and  a  long  time  thou  ’st  been  a  coming;  but  I 
reckon  it  ain’t  thy  fault ;  thou  ’st  ha’  been  main 
glad,  I  take  it,  to  come  out  o’  yon  dull  place.  And 
now  let  me  look  at  thee  arter  all  these  years. 
Thee  ’st  got  thy  mother’s  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  good 
deal  o’  her  look ;  but,  eh,  thee  ’st  a  long  way  off  o’ 
her !  She  were  a  bonny  lass ;  she  were  like  me, 
only  she  were  small.  Thee  hast  thee  feyther’s 
height.” 

Other  people  were  of  opinion  that  Cas.sandra  was 
very  much  handsomer  than  her  mother,  but  who 
ever  heard  relations  acknowledge  this  ?  A  patron¬ 
izing  shake  of  the  head  is  all  that  the  prettiest  girl 
ever  gets,  and  “  Ah,  but  you  should  have  seen  her 
mother  in  her  prime.”  In  fact,  beauty  ought  to 
have  died  out  of  the  world  altogether,  in  such  re¬ 
peated  failures  as  poor  nature  is  supposed  to  make. 

“  See  thee,  child,”  said  the  old  woman,  proudly 
doing  the  honors  of  her  ten  feet  of  pleasure-ground, 
and  mking  hold  of  a  China  rose ;  “  parson  paid  five 
shilling’  for  it  not  a  twelvenion’  back,  and  gardener 
giv’  me  a  slip.  Ain’t  it  a  beauty  ?  But  this  wind 
sore  daunts  flowers,  it  jades  ’um  a  very  deal.  And 
now  come  in,  dearie,  and  ma’  thyself  at  whaom.” 

And  very  much  at  home  Cassandra  began  soon  to 
feel,  as  she  went  up  and  down  helping  her  aunt  in 
the  multifarious  preparations  of  that  very  notable 
woman  for  the  feast  She  had  not  been  there  very 
long  when  a  tall,  pleasant-looking  young  fellow 
looked  in  at  the  door. 

“  I ’m  main  sorry  Master  Broom  ayn’t  to  home. 
I ’d  a  message  for  him,  and  feyther ’s  in  a  vast  o’ 
hurry  fbr  to  know  the  answer.” 

“  Sit  ye  down,  Boland  Stracey,  and  bide  a  bit; 
ye  ’ll  be  sure  for  to  see  him  long  o’  five  minutes  or 
so ;  he ’s  a  sore  one  for ’s  tea,  is  th’  ould  man ;  he 
canna  abide  to  wait,  can’t  Nathan.  Here ’s  my 
niece  from  Stone  Edge.” 

Cassandra  gave  a  nttlc  start,  and  looked  curiously 
at  the  son  of  her  father’s  foe.  She  w.as  a  little 
frightened  and  a  little  flurried,  but  she  was  only 
shy,  not  awkward,  and  though  she  blushed,  she 
smiled,  and  though  she  drew  back  instead  of  coming 
forward,  she  did  not  look  the  less  attractive  for  that. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  picture  with  her  modrat 
beauty  and  her  courteous  shyness.  A  Iwautiful  girl 
is  very  interesting  to  most  people  (ill-regulated 
minds,  as  the  worshippers  of  ugliness  now-a-days 
would  say),  so  is  the  daughter  of  one’s  father’s  ene¬ 
my  ;  but  to  combine  both  attractions  is  to  be  itre- 
sistible,  both  before  and  since  the  days  of  Juliet; 
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jnd  accordingly  Roland  Stracey  fbund  the  hour 
jjito  which  Mrs.  Broom’s  five  minutes  expanded, 
only  too  short,  and  he  feven  thought  Nathan's  arri- 
exceedingly  ill-timed  at  the  end  of  it.  Not  that 
he  had  much  to  do  with  Cassandra ;  he  hardly  in¬ 
deed  spoke  to  her,  but  he  was  very  eloquent  to  her 
aunt;  and  though  he  was  son  to  a  cattle-dealer  of 
no  great  reputation,  he  was  a  modest,  well-behaved 
young  fellow,  “  a  quiet  lad,”  as  his  father  said  rather 
contemptuously;  and  he  made  himself  so  agree¬ 
able  to  Mrs.  Broom,  who  had  known  and  loved  his 
dead  mother,  that  she  asked  him  to  look  in  for  tea 
at  the  wakes.  _ 

At  last,  having  long  outstayed  his  time,  with  his 
lather’s  future  reproaches  sounding  in  his  ears,  he 
got  up  unwillingly  to  go.  He  turned  when  he 
reached  the  door,  and  looked  back  at  Cassandra  his 
mute  farewell.  The  evening  sun  shone  on  her  tall 
and  noble  form  and  the  grand  outline  of  her  features 
which  seemed  to  transfigure  the  little  gray  old  par¬ 
lor.  “  She ’s  like  a  queen,”  said  poor  Roland  to 
himself,  humbly.  “What  am  I  that  she  should 
fimcy  me  ” 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Mrs.  Broom  was 
bustling  about  in  her  bonnet  nearly  an  hour  before 
it  was  necessary  to  start  for  service. 

“We  ’re  main  proud  of  our  spire,”  said  she,  as 
she  panted  up  the  steep  path  and  squeezed  with  in¬ 
finite  difficulty  through  the  narrow  stone  openings 
which  serve  as  stiles,  “  and  it ’s  as  pratty  a  congre¬ 
gation  as  lives.” 

As  they  performed  what  to  Cassandra  was  the 
awful  ceremony  of  walking  up  the  middle  aisle, 
many  a  head  turned  round  to  look,  and  C.ossandra 
in  her  ndrvous  shyness  took  the  notice  which  she 
excited  as  a  reflection  on  her  bonnet,  which  she  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  innate  perception  of  millinery  (which 
after  all  is  only  a  phase  or  observation  inherent  in 
most  women)  was  of  the  wrong  shape,  and  on  the 
rest  of  her  clothes,  which  she  felt'  certain  were  of 
the  wrong  fashion ;  and  therefore,  when  she  reached 
her  uncle’s  pew,  she  sat  down  in  a  humiliated  state 
of  mind  and  hid  her  face  gladly. 

By  and  by  the  less  devout  worshippers  came  in  as 
the  clergyman  appeared,  and  she  observed  Roland 
Stracey  walk  into  a  pew  not  very  far  off,  —  where, 
however,  she  could  not  see  him  except  by  turning 
her  head  a  little;  and  this  only  happened  once, 
when  her  aunt,  roused  by  “the  Belief”  out  of  a 
sleepy  fit,  knocked  down  her  umbrella  and  her  book 
and  her  handkerchief  and  her  spectacles,  and  Cas¬ 
sandra,  in  a  blinding  state  of  confusion  at  the  com¬ 
motion  and  her  own  grovelling  under  the  bench 
necessary  to  recover  the  property,  turned  her  head 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  for  sympathy  towards 
Roland,  and  caught  his  eyes,  fixed  probably  on  the 
preacher  (her  own  head  and  the  pulpit  were  both 
m  a  straight  line  from  him),  in  which  case  his  strict 
attention  did  him  the  greatest  credit. 

The  old  church  was  grander  than  anything  she 
had  ever  seen.  There  were  most  original  old  fres¬ 
cos  representing  the  Apostles  with  big  staring  eyes, 
and  scrolls  issuing  out  of  their  mouths  bearing  pious 
observations,  which  went  sprawling  over  the  chancel 
arch  and  roof  in  a  great  expenditure  of  blue,  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  heaven.  She  thought  she  had 
never  seen  anything  so  beautiful.  Indeed,  except 
that  involuntary  appeal  to  Roland,  she  never  once 
thought  of  him,  but  was  absorbed  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  about  her  and  the  splendor  of  the  music, 
where  three  fiddles,  a  bassoon,  and  a  violoncello  were 
all  struggling  for  the  mastery,  screeching  like  mad. 
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“  ’T  was  like  a  little  heaven  below,”  said  poor 
Cassandra  to  her  aunt,  with  a  glow  of  delight,  as 
they  began  to  move  slowly  out  with  the  crowd. 

“  Look,  child,”  said  the  old  woman,  clawing  hold 
of  her  near  the  door  and  dragging  her  up  to  a 
beautiful  altar  tomb  of  a  recumi^nt  warrior  in  full 
armor,  with  a  great  two-handed  sword  by  his  side. 

“  Yon’s  one  as  belongs  to  your  people;  they  call 
him  Warrior  Ashford.” 

Cassandra  did  as  she  was  bid,  but  her  attention 
was  disturbed  by  knowing  that  Boland  had  come 
up  just  behind  her.  She  did  not  see  him,  as  she 
had  never  turned  her  head ;  she  had  not  even  heard 
him,  for  their  acquaintance  was  of  too  short  a  date 
to  enable  her  to  distinguish  his  footstep,  and  in  the 
trampling  of  feet  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  yet  she  knew  it  as  well  as  if  she  had  both  seen 
and  heard. 

“  It ’s  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work,”  said  Roland, 
not  addressing  her.  “  See  thee  how  thoe  joints  i’ 
th’  armor  is  set,  like  as  if  they  were  natural ;  I  canna 
think  how  they  done  it”  • 

“  It ’s  like  a  many  things,  if  ye  set  you  mind  to ’t 
you’ll  find  out  how,  Master  Roland,”  said  the  old 
lady,  smartly ;  “  and  now  make  haste,  Cassie,  for 
I 'm  clean  clammed  and  drouthed,  and  I  want  my 
dinner.  Ye’ll  not  forget  to-morrow  at  tea,  Mr. 
Roland  ?  ” 

Now  tea  is  a  movable  festival,  varying  according 
to  the  latitude  of  the  country  and  class.  “  Genteel  ” 
tea  may  be  even  as  late  as  half  past  six ;  but  Mrs. 
Broom  was  not  genteel,  and  her  guests  were  ex- 
ected  so  soon  after  two  that  not  a  minute  of  rest 
ad  she  or  Cassandra  from  her  preparations  all  that 
morning. 

“  Thou  ’st  a  lucky  hand  wi’  the  butter,  I  will  say 
that,  my  wench,”  said  her  aunt,  admiringly.  “  Set 
out  the  girdle-cakes  at  top,  and  the  rasps  and  the 
honev  frae  yer  fejdher,  wi’  the  pikilets.” 

“  ’T  was  Lyddy  sent  it,  aunt  Bessie,”  said  Cas¬ 
sandra. 

“  And  the  t’a  down  to  draw.  To  be  sure,  how 
dear  it  do  be,”  the  old  woman  went  on,  without 
hearing  any  tongue  but  her  own. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  were  ready  the 
little  room  was  as  full  as  the  honeycomb  itself. 

Cassandra  was  wholly  engrossed  in  serving ;  in¬ 
deed  it  was  far  more  to  her  taste  than  sitting  grand 
with  her  pocket-handkerchief  spread  upon  her  lap, 
pouring  her  tea  solemnly  into  her  saucer.  Very 
deft  and  handy  she  was  in  all  her  movements,  and 
Roland’s  eyes  followed  her  up  and  down,  watching  I 
the  grace  there  is  in  doing  anything  really  well.  I 

“You ’d  be  a  treasure  in  the  public  line,”  said  her 
uncle,  approvingly.  “  She  ’ll  ha’  a  farm  o’  her  own 
and  plenty  to  do  in  it,  I  take  it,”  answered  aunt 
Bessie,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

At  last  old  Nathan,  after  his  seventh  cup  of  tea, 
declared  he  “  could  n’t  swalla  a  drop  more,  and  that 
Cassie  mun  ha’  hers,  ‘  by  ’r  lady,’  mun  she.”  And 
she  sat  down  at  the  comer  of  the  side -table  while 
her  aunt  poured  out  the  last  cup  of  bitter,  cold  de¬ 
coction,  and  Roland,  in  a  shamefaced  way,  at  doing 
work  “  which  only  females  ought  to,”  brought  her 
the  poor  remains  of  the  bread-and-butter  and  cake ; 
but  he  was  almost  instantly  called  away  by  the 
demands  of  “  society.” 

It  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  day.  He  had  not  I 
exchanged  a  word  with  her;  and  somehow  the 
merrymaking  seemed  dull,  and  the  time-honored 
jokes  stupid,  as  he  tried  vainly  to  get  near  her. 

Everything,  however,  comes  at  last  to  an  end. 
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even  a  - shire  tea  ;  and  presently  at  dusk  there  | 

vrae  a  general  move,  and  shawling  and  bonneting, 
and  leave-taking,  and  elaborate  thanks  at  the  door- 
sill,  and  again  at  the  wicket-gate. 

Roland  remained  behind  the  rest;  he  had  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  some  excuse  of  business,  to  be 


tattler  says  atxiut  ttie  cow  —  ana  ne  tumblea  tor 
a  letter  in  his  pocket 

“  Keep  it  till  to-morrow,  lad ;  I  canna  do  nought 
i’  th’  business  line.  I ’m  clean  done  and  wored  out 
wi*  pleasuring,”  answered  Nathan,  yawning. 

Roland  had  emptied  the  heterogeneous  contents 
of  his  pocket  on  a  vacant  comer  of  the  dresser,  and 
among  them  lay  a  white,  half-opened  rose.  A  rose 
does  not  look  the  better  for  being  stuffed  into  a  hole 
with  papers  and  string,  and  a  knife,  and  a  handker¬ 
chief  ;  and  he  looked  almost  as  rueful  as  his  rose. 

“  I  brought  it  this  artemoon,”  he  said,  almost 
angrily,  looking  at  Cassandra,  though  he  could 
scarcely  see  her  where  she  stood  in  the  twilight. 
“  And  there  were  so  many  folk,  and  it  were  a  rare 
un,  too,  as  growed  o’  th’  rectory  garden-wall.” 

“  Brought  the  cow !  Growed  on  the  rectory 
wall!  Why,  the  lad’s  gone  clean  crazy.  Well, 
well ;  we  ’ll  see  about  it,  sin’  wakes  is  over.  Time 
for  all  things,  man,”  said  old  Nathan,  who  was  not 
in  love,  and  if  he  ever  had  been  had  got  over  it 
forty  years  before ;  so  it  was  pardonable  if  he  did 
not  interpret  its  short-hand,  or  read  between  the 
lines  of  Roland’s  discourse.  But  when  he  was  gone 
out  of  sight  —  not  a  minute  before  —  Cassandra 
took  up  the  half-dead  rose  and  hid  it  in  her  bosom. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  they  met  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  once  at  a  return  tea  to  Mrs.  Broom’s 
great  feast.  “  I  saw  he  was  very  much  in  love  with 
her,  for  he  sat  by  her  at  dinner,  and  never  spoke  a 
word  to  her  the  whole  time,”  was  the  remark  of  a 
very  keen  observer  in  a  different  line  of  life  ;  and 
poor  Boland  gave  this  proof  of  his  affection  very 
pertinaciously,  for  he  was  a  modest  lad- 

At  the  encl  of  her  holiday  Cassandra  returned 
home  with  rather  a  sinking  heart  Old  Ashford  was 
BO  far  right  that  if  his  daughter  was  to  live  entirely 
at  Stone  Eldge,  it  was  as  well  that  she  should  not 
know  that  the  world  contained  anything  more  cheer¬ 
ful  than  that  dreary  spot  She  had  been  petted  and 
admired  and  amused,  and  the  contrast  was  rather 
overwhelming.  At  first  it  was  a  great  delight  to 
communicate  all  the  new  world  of  life  she  had  seen 
to  Lyddy  and  her  brother,  though  she  never  men¬ 
tioned  Roland ;  but  as  they  knew  none  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  places,  and  could  not  spur  her  with  intelligent 
(questions,  even  this  pleasure  soon  faile<l,  and  Lyddy 
sighed  a  little  to  see  how  the  brilliant  spirits  in 
which  she  so  delighted  were  sobering  down. 


SIB  WILLIAM  COURTENAY,  KNIGHT  OF 
MALTA,  AND  KING  OF  JERUSALEM. 

In  1833  a  person  who  represented  himself  as  Sir 
William  Courtenay,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  came  to 
Canterbury  and  put  up  at  the  Rose  Inn.  This  ec¬ 
centric  person  was  to  m  seen  daily  in  the  cathedral 
and  in  the  public  garden  called  the  Dane  John.  He 
asserted  himself  as  one  of  the  “  lions  ”  of  the  fine 
old  city.  He  could  be  seen  this  hour  listening  to  the 
verger’s  narrative  of  Blue  Dick’s  enormities,  of  how 
he  rattled  down  Becket’s  “  glassy  bones  ”  ffom  the 
catheilral  windows ;  the  next,  examining,  v^th  wild 
eye,  BeowulTs  cop  of  twisted  glass  in  the  museum  in 


Guildhall  Street.  The  wildest  rumors  were  current 
concerning  him.  Sir  William  Courtenay  was  in 
fact,  a  half-crazed  fanatic  from  Truro,  whom  some 
accidental  vagary  led  to  sow  mischief  and  misery  in 
Kent.  People  of  all  ranks  liked  to  converse  with 
him ;  he  seemed  at  home  in  the  barber’s  shop  or  in 
the  rich  man’s  parlor.  Some  thought  him  mad,  and 
tapped  their  foreheads  sarcastically  when  they  spoke 
of  him.  Others  considered  him  winning,  persuasive 
and  very  eloquent,  esp^ially  upon  religious  subjects 
or  the  wrongs  and  sunerings  of  the  poor. 

He  was  often  met  on  the  road  to  Bossenden,  or 
seen  looking  down  from  Boi^hton  Hill  at  the  green 
sea  of  hop-fields  dotted  with  “  oast  ”  houses,  the 
blue  line  of  the  ocean,  Pegwell  way,  speckled  white 
with  sails,  or  the  little  gray  cathedral,  that  from 
there  seemed  no  bigger  than  a  lady’s  casket  The 
wild  district towardsF aversham, called “ the Blean,” 
once  a  forest,  in  which  wild  boars  abounded  as 
late  as  the  Reformation,  seemed  also  to  have  a 
special  charm  for  this  strange  being.  Its  chestnut 
woods  and  its  then  rough,  ignorant,  debased  populv 
tion  seemed  to  have  a  magnetic  influence  that  day 
after  day  drew  him  from  the  old  cathedral  town. 
Men  stopped  their  ploughs  in  mid-furrow,  the  hop- 
pickers  laughing  over  ueir  canvas  troughs  paused 
as  the  stranger  with  the  long  grave  face,  like  the 
Italian  type  of  our  Saviour,  passed  by  or  harangued 
the  half-savage  people  about  their  grievances.  He 
was  always  amongst  them.  The  turnip-hoers,  the 
stone-pickers,  as  they  rose  from  their  task  for  a 
moment’s  rest,  would  often  start  (we  are  told)  and 
find  this  man  standing  beside  them  as  if  he  had  sud¬ 
denly  risen  out  of  the  earth.  All  along  the  Stour 
valley',  in  many  a  gable-ended  farm-house  hidden 
up  among  clustering  bom  and  wooded  hills,  this 
man  from  Canterbury,  witn  the  supernatural  sort  of 
fa(^e,  was  look  d  upon  with  reverence  and  awe  as  a 
prophet  sent  by  God  to  make  bread  cheaper  and  to 
redress  poor  men’s  wrongs.* 

One  Saturday  morning  the  burgesses  of  Cante^ 
bury  discovered,  as  they  supposed,  a  solution  of  the 
secret  of  the  mysterious  stranger’s  visit.  The  coun¬ 
ty  paper  contained  an  advertisement  from  Sir  Wib 
bam  Courtenay,  Knight  of  Malta,  ofiering  himself  i 
as  candidate  for  the  city  at  the  coming  election. 
The  majority  pronounced  Sir  William  to  be  a  mys¬ 
tery,  probably  rich,  evidently  religious,  and  ardent 
about  popular  grievances.  His  canvassing  went  on 
with  extraordinary  success ;  and  the  rival  candidate  | 
grew  alarmed,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  freely 
given  him  by  his  own  agents.  The  walls  of  Canter-  | 
bury  were  gay  with  election  addresses,  when  the  , 
tide  suddenly  turned.  Sir  William 'was  indicted  tor  | 
perjury ;  winch  it  was  alleged  he  had  committed  in  i 
his  over-zeal  for  a  party  of  smugglers  on  the  Kent-  ; 
ish  coast,  whom  he  had  thought  to  get  off.  He  was  | 


*  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  a  note  to  Rookvood  (1834),  quotes  larfcely 
flram  s  oontemponuieous  pamphlet  written  on  “Sir  IVilliom  fercr 
Iluoevwood  Courtenay,  of  Males  and  KTrinpton  Place,  Kent,  and  of 
Piiwdarham  Castle,  Deroa.”  It  appears  be  eiitereil  Canterbury 
wearing  a  purple  cloak,  and  ftiit  with  a  sword,  ami  attended  by  two 
pafces  In  acarlet  uniform,  lie  was  remarkable  for  flowing  black 
hair  and  a  black  beard  ;  his  swarthy  compleaioo  was  attributed  to 
his  trarels  in  Kflypt  and  Syria,  lie  sucaetimes  wore  Italian  and 
aometlmes  Oriental  coatume.  Me  called  himielf  Lord  Viscount 
Courtenay,  or  Coant  Rothachild  ;  in  London  be  had  be-n  merely 
known  aa  Mr,  Thompson.  Thoagh  said  to  be  very  rich,  he  wu 
frugal,  and  at  first  seldom  went  outside  the  ion  except  to  chspel. 
During  the  election  he  wrote  many  rhapsodies,  and  ended  by  cbsl- 
lenfinf  to  mortal  coanbat,  in  defenos  of  “  the  truth,”  Sir  Thosnss 
Tyiden,  8ir  Brook  Bridfes,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  a^  Sir  WillUas  i 
CotWAj,  as  “four  cowards  unfit  to  represent  the  brave  men  of 
Kent.”  He  appeared  on  the  hustings  in  Oriental  dress,  and  hired 
the  tbaaire  to  inveigh  againat  Uthea,  taxation,  and  the  new  poor- 
law. 
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t^ied  at  Maidstone  —  under  his  real  name  of  Thom 
_for  this  offence,  before  amiable  Mr.  Justice  Parke, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1833,  found  guilty  of  deliberate 
frhe  testimony,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonDoent  and 
tinnsportation ;  being  proved,  however,  to  be  insane, 
liis  sentence  was  commuted,  and  he  was  confined  in 
the  lunatic  asylum  at  Baming  Heath. 

Confinement,  if  it  do  not  cure  a  madman,  often 
intensifies  his  disease.  A  monomaniac  especially 
feeb  the  sudden  loss  of  his  liberty  and  the  violent 
proclamation  of  the  fact  of  his  aberration.  Moping, 
gibing,  crazy  faces  surround  him  and  claim  him  as 
me  of  them.  His  dream  of  an  ideal  heaven  on 
enrth,  of  revenge,  love,  invention,  or  wealth,  is  now 
barred  irom  him,  it  seems,  forever.  The  mad  world 
ootside  has  leagued  against  him  in  their  rage  and 
despair  at  his  true  —  intensely  true  —  theories.  It 
b  hell  on  earth,  to  be  thrown  among  mad  people,  as 
Daniel  was  among  lions.  All  is  darkness  and  blood 
around  him,  —  a  darkness  palpable,  terrible,  and 
teeming  with  life :  as  water  under  the  microscope 
jwsrms  with  life. 

Perhaps  he  resolves  to  kill  himself,  and  end  all  by 
me  quick  movement  of  the  knife,  one  leap  from  a 
window  on  the  paving-stones,  or  a  savage  rush  with 
teeth  and  hands  at  the  keeper.  One  morning  the 
■adman  will  awake  as  from  an  opium  dream.  A 
great  calm  has  fallen  upon  his  mind  ;  the  waves  are 
still ;  the  sky  is  blue  and  serene  ;  the  vision  is  com¬ 
ing  down,  —  a  broad  beam  of  sunshine  slants  from 
the  grated  window  to  his  bed.  He  leaps  up  and 
Imks.  Yes,  yes !  There,  in  the  sun,  staiuls  the 
angel  of  Revelation,  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  and 
the  voice  comes  proclaiming  John  Thom  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  sent  through  ^e  world  to  lower  the 
price  of  bread,  and  to  work  wonders,  by  fire  and 
•word,  until  the  unbelieving  turn  to  him  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  the  chosen  of  Heaven.  Nothing 
can  shake  this  man  now.  He  is  the  chosen  prophet, 
and  when  the  angels  touch  the  doors  they  will  open. 

Four  years  he  waits,  and  one  morning  the  doors 
open  according  to  the  prophecy.  Madness  is  cun¬ 
ning.  Thom  IS  silent  about  his  mission  of  fire  and 
sword ;  he  is  sane  on  some  topics.  He  sees  the 
angeb  leading  him  from  the  accursed  place,  but  he 
does  not  speak  of  them,  lest  the  madmen  should 
thnist  him  back  again. 

His  madness  is  no  longer  secret  and  mistrustful ; 
it  has  risen  to  delirium,  and  his  brain  is  on  fire  at 
the  rapid  approach  of  his  avatar.  Voices  assure 
him  from  the  great  sunset  clouds,  re«l  with  the  com¬ 
ing  vengeance  ;  voices  rise  from  the  hop-fields,  from 
the  flowers ;  the  very  birds  proclaim  him  prophet 
ami  chosen  ;  the  brooks  ripple  out  their  welcome  ; 
the  great  angel  in  the  sun  waves  a  sword,  every  sun¬ 
beam  leads  him  to  victory  and  glory ;  yes,  the  mo¬ 
ment  will  soon  come  when  the  swoi^  of  Gideon  is 
to  be  <lrawn,  the  earthen  jar  crushed,  and  the  light 
of  warning  and  retribution  flashed  into  the  eyes  of 
the  guilty  and  the  unbelieving. 

The  dangeroas  madman  now  takes  up  his  abode 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Francis,  at  Fairbrook,  near 
Boughton.  The  saints  can  march  thence  quick  upon 
Canterbury,  and  give  the  polluted  catheilral  to  the 
flames,  if  such  be  the  decree  of  the  armed  angel  in 
the  sun.  In  the  mean  time,  Courtenay ‘s  wild  rav¬ 
ings,  strange  threats,  and  ins.ane  vigils,  are  objected 
to,  naturally  enough,  by  the  Francis  family,  and  Sir 
William,  enraged,  goes  to  lodge  with  a  man  n.amerl 
Wilb,  in  an  adjoining  cottage :  where  he  can 
preach,  and  rave,  and  prophecy  as  he  likes,  if  he 
only  pays  his  rent  regularly.  Even  money  at  last 


cannot,  however,  make  his  mad  ways  bearable. 
The  noisy  crowfls  of  discontented  country  people 
that  he  collects  and  harangues  day  and  night  about 
the  new  poor-law  become  intolerable  to  tired  men 
wanting  rest  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  He  then  be¬ 
takes  himself,  with  the  air  of  an  indignant  martyr, 
to  Boesenden  Farm,  which  is  occupied  by  a  man 
named  Culver. 

The  hour  for  the  avatar  at  last  comes.  The  wind, 
rutlling  through  a  hop-field,  would  be  signal  enough 
for  a  man  in  that  state  of  raving  religious  insanity. 
James  Gorham,  a  constable  at  Boughton-under- 
Blean  and  Heme  Hill,  at  one  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning.  May  27,  1838,  going  into  the  street,  saw 
Courtenay  coming  from  Boesenden  leading  a  gray 
horse  which  had  a  fleece  thrown  over  the  sa&le. 
Courtenay  wore  a  dark  velvet  shooting-coat,  and 
had  his  hair,  which  was  of  extraordinary  length, 
parted  in  the  middle. 

About  seven  o’clock  the  same  evening  he  was 
again  seen  coming  down  the  Ville  of  Dunkirk ;  two 
men,  named  Tyler  and  Wilb,  were  with  him  as  pro¬ 
fessed  followers  and  converts.  Half  an  hour  after, 
about  one  hundred  persons  had  assembled  at  the 
cottage  of  a  laborer  named  Kennett.  The  wild-eyed 
mysterious  man  with  the  long  hair  told  the  people 
that  they  might  all  go  to  work  on  the  Montlay,  but 
that  on  Tuesday  they  must  do  nothing.  He  proposed 
a  toast  with  some  reference  to  the  sufferirrgs  of  the 
poor  and  the  means  of  redressing  them,  and  wanted 
a  laborer’s  wife  present  to  drink  it  abo. 

On  the  29th,  this  mad  fanatic  entered  Boughton 
Street,  followed  by  four  laboring  men,  Greorge 
Branchett,  William  Burton,  Thomas  Browne,  and 
Thomas  Darton.  As  they  passeil  the  house  of  a  man 
named  William  Branchett,  Courtenay  stops  and  says 
to  the  man  who  b  looking  out,  — 

“  Will  you  have  a  slice  of  bread  ?  ” 

Branchett  replies,  “  I  want  one.” 

Courtenay  then  says,  “  Come  on,  and  I  ’ll  give  you 
one.”  The  man  followed.  The  standard  of  the  new 
religion  is  at  last  raised,  the  promise  to  the  converts 
is  an  immediate  meal  of  victuals,  and  future  reforms 
as  yet  somewhat  vague. 

At  Mr.  Palmer’s,  a  baker’s,  at  Boughton,  this 
Kentish  Mahomet  stops  and  buys  four  naif-gallon 
loaves  and  some  cheese;  and  at  Smith’s,  another 
baker’s,  he  buys  two  more  loaves.  The  party  then 
go  up  Staple  Street  towards  Fairbrook.  They  stop 
at  Mr.  Wills’s,  being  now  fifteen  or  twenty  strong, 
and  Co<irtenay  sends  a  man  named  Tyler  tor  some 
beer.  The  food  is  then  divided.  After  a  rest  of 
about  an  hour,  the  men  are  marshalled  outside. 
The  leader  produces  a  white  flag  with  a  blue  Imrder, 
stampe<l  with  a  symbolical  rampant  lion  ;  Wilb  is 
appointed  standanl-be.arer ;  while  another  follower, 
named  Price,  carries  a  pole  with  half  a  loaf  stuck 
on  it  The  prophet  has  been  sent  to  proclaim  cheap 
bread,  the  general  reformation  of  things,  and  death 
to  all  who  oppose  him.  The  gray  horse  with  the 
m}’8tical  saddle-cloth  is  led  by  Thomas  Browne. 
The  conversation  on  the  march  is  ignorant,  wild, 
and  fanatical.  The  men  are  suffering.  'They  want 
help,  they  think  this  man  means  right,  and  will  lead 
them  to  good.  Courtenay  advises  them  to  leave  off 
swearing,  and  tells  them  he  wants  nothing  but  what 
is  right.  “  He  talks  religion,”  these  rough  ignorant 
ploughmen  whisper,  “  as  well  as  the  parson  at 
^ughton,  or  at  Faversham  either.”  He  produces 
a  Bible,  and  says,  — 

“  Here !  Thb  will  bring  us  all  home.  I  hope  it 
will.  I  intend  to  follow  it.” 
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He  speaks  fluently,  but  not  in  a  loud  voice.  Three 
times  tmit  day  be  m^es  them  sing  the  hymn,  — 
“The  Shepherd  watches  the  sheep  by  night  and  day.” 

He  constantly  promises  bread,  meat,  and  beer  to 
all  who  will  follow  him. 

One  of  the  men  seeing  the  pole,  says  exultingly, 

“  Here ’s  bread  before  us.” 

Courtenay :  “  Yes,  there  is.” 

Another  one  cries :  “  We  ’ll  follow  that.” 

Courtenay:  “Yes,  follow  that,  and  I’ll  ensure 
you  more  bread.  I’ll  give  you  more.”  He  then 
cried :  “  This  is  the  29tn  of  May ;  I  will  have  a 
jubilee ;  and  any  of  you  men  who  have  no  work 
to  do,  and  like  to  go  with  me,  I  ’ll  fill  your  bellies, 
and  insure  you  that  nothing  shall  go  wrong.  This 
is  the  glorious  29th  of  May,  and  people  shall  have 
better  cause  to  remember  it  than  they  ever  had  of 
remembering  King  Charles.  The  poor  have  been 
imp^ed  on  long  enough.” 

Then,  turning  to  Alfired  Payne,  a  harness-maker 
who  had  come  from  Canterbury  urged  by  curiosity, 
he  broke  into  full  insanity,  not  caring  any  longer  to 
conceal  it.  At  this  time  he  had  a  bugle  slung  at  his 
wmst,  and  three  of  his  men  carried  three  suspicious- 
looking  bags,  probably  containing  arms. 

“  I  am  not  a  mere  earthly  man,”  he  shouted.  “  I 
fell  from  the  clouds,  and  nobody  knows  where  I 
come  from.  I  tell  you,  I  can  place  my  left  hand  on 
the  muscle  of  my  right  arm,  slay  ten  thousand  men, 
then  vanish  and  no  one  know  whither  I  am  gone.” 

A  gentleman  named  Francis,  dressed  in  black, 
being  just  then  seen  passing  over  a  field  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  Courtenay  said :  “  There  goes  one  who  wants 
stopping ;  he  wants  to  know  what  we  are  about,  but 
he  IS  ashamed  to  come  and  show  his  face.  He  wants 
to  know  who  wrote  certain  papers ;  he  will  know 
some  day,  but  he  won’t  live  to  tell.”  After  this  he 
told  the  men  to  fall  in  threes,  and  having  sounded  a 
trumpet,  he  said :  “  That  voice  was  hea^  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where  there  are  ten  thousand  men  ready  to 
start  at  my  command.” 

On  reaching  the  Horse-shoe  public-house,  the 
madman  said  to  his  lieutenant,  Tyler,  — 

“  Tommy,  you  go  up  to  Gravening  Church,  and 
tell  the  people  to  stop  there  for  their  shepherd,  till  I 
come.” 

Courtenay  and  his  four  chief  converts  then  left 
the  band ;  oi\  their  return,  Courtenay  protluced  a 

Gtol  and  fired  it  in  the  road ;  then  reloaded  it. 

e  next  march  was  to  Watcham,  where  they  en¬ 
tered  the  house  of  a  man  named  Hadlow. 

While  Tyler  said,  “  Sir  William,  I  heard  a  man 
say  the  other  night  that  you  were  a  fool  and  a  mad¬ 
man,  and  that  he  should  not  mind  help  taking  you  ” ; 
Courtenay  said,  “  If  any  one  comes  to  take  me  now, 
I  am  at  leisure  ;  but  if  they  do  come,  I  will  try  my 
arm.  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  nor  mean  to.  I 
came  out  for  a  day’s  pleasure  to  give  these  men 
bread.  If  they  do  come,  I  ’ll  cut  them  down  like 
grass.  I ’m  sure  that  I  could  blow  out  the  snuff  of 
that  candle  as  long  as  the  pistol  would  allow.”  He 
had  previously  cried  out  incoherently,  — 

“  Now  I ’m  going  to  strike  the  bloody  blow : 
the  streets  shall  flow  with  blood  as  they  have  hither¬ 
to  done  with  water,  and  the  rich  and  poor  who  do 
not  follow  me  shall  share  the  fate  of  it.”  (Of 
what  ?) 

After  this,  the  revolutionary  army  of  the  Kentish 
Mahomet  marched  on  Goodneston,  where  a  charge 
from  two  or  three  of  Sir  Brook  Bridges’s  grooms 
coaid  have  dispersed  them.  The  excitement  was 


spreading  towards  Faversham.  There  were  alresdv 
rumors  that  the  rioters  had  threatened  to  fire  tiw 
stacks  at  Herne  Hill.  Courtenay  demanded  food  for 
his  friends,  and  it  was  given  them  at  once :  rather 
from  fear  than  good  will.  At  Dargate  Common,  fee 
fanatic,  getting  every  moment  more  assured  of  hii 
own  supernatural  power,  took  ofi'  his  shoes,  and 
said,  — 

“  I  now  stand  on  my  own  bottom.” 

The  party  then  went  to  prayers  at  Sir  William’s 
request,  and  then  returned  to  Bossenden  Farm,  to 
sup  there  and  to  sleep  in  the  barn.  Gorham,  wafeh- 
ful  constable,  prowling  that  night  about  Bossenden 
Farm,  saw  Courtenay  about  one  o’clock  come  up 
from  Calvert’s  house  carrying  a  drawn  sword,  and 
wander  restlessly  about  the  meadows.  At  about 
two  o’clock  he  came  out  of  the  yard,  dressed  in  a 
hat  and  shepherd’s  frock,  with  a  gaberdine  on  and  a 
belt  round  his  waist.  ITiirty  or  forty  men  followed 
him  across  the  London  rosid  to  Boughton  Lane. 
They  stopped  at  Branchett’s  house,  knocked  on  fee 
shutter,  and  cried,  — 

“  Halloa !  Branchett,  do  you  see  it  smoke  ?  ” 

They  then  went  to  Sittingboume  (the  old  halt¬ 
ing-place  for  pilgrims  to  Canterbury)  and  towards 
Sheerness ;  Sir  William  spent  twenty-five  shillings 
on  a  breakfast  for  his  men,  about  whose  food  he 
took  a  jealous  care.  He  fed  them  again  at  the 
George,  at  Newnham.  At  Eastling,  Throwley, 
Lees,  and  Selling,  he  addressed  the  people,  and  held 
out  to  them  hopes  of  some  mysterious  change,  fatal 
to  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  it.  They  halted 
once  in  a  chalkpit  to  rest,  and  at  night  returned 
again  to  Calvert’s  farm,  at  Bossenden,  to  sleep. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Curtis,  a  perfectly  practi¬ 
cal  and  prosaic  farmer,  who  had  never  tried  to  see 
angels  in  the  sun,  and  had  never  been  shut  up  in 
lunatic  asylums  by  perfectly  mad  keepers,  having 
had  his  sowing  and  ploughing  stopped  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam’s  leading  away  his  men,  had  formally  gone  and 
applied  for  a  warrant  for  their  apprehension.  Two 
constables  named  Mears,  and  a  man  named  Ed¬ 
wards,  having  got  a  warrant  from  Doctor  Poore, 
went  to  Bossenden  House  about  half  past  four  on 
Thursday  morning.  The  constables  thought  to 
trap  the  rioters  aweep.  But  the  fanatics  were  ex¬ 
pecting  the  constables.  At  twenty  yards  from  fee 
house.  Price  and  several  other  men,  armed  wife 
clubs,  shouted  out  that  the  constables  were  coming, 

—  to  alarm  their  leader.  A  voice  replied  from  fee 
house,  — 

“  Is  that  them  ?  ” 

A  moment  afterwards  Courtenay  came  up  and 
asked  if  they  were  the  constables  ?  Tlie  men  re¬ 
plied  they  were.  Courtenay  instantly  fired  and 
shot  one  of  the  Mearses,  who  fell  against  the  palings. 
He  then  pulled  out  a  dagger  and  struck  at  the 
other,  crying,  — 

“  You  are  the  other !  ” 

Sir  William  pursued  him  as  he  fled ;  but,  stum¬ 
bling,  Mears  got  away  and  ran  straight  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  tell  them  of  the  murder. 

When  he  had  committed  this  murder,  Courtenay,  i 
now  on  the  full  road  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  | 
ideal,  cried  out  to  his  followers,  “I’ll  show  them!"  | 
He  then,  in  a  frenzy  of  delight,  dragged  poor  Meats 
by  the  collar  round  the  place;  the  dying  man 
groaned,  “  I  am  not  the  constable.”  Courtenay  re¬ 
plied,  “  You  told  me  you  were.”  He  then  turned  j 
him  on  his  right  side,  so  as  to  be  able  to  strike  him  { 
with  his  sword  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  He  then  j 
cut  him  several  times.  After  each  blow  Mears’s  head 
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Sir  William  advancea  with  perfect  deliberation, 
as  if  to  surrender,  and  then  fires  at  Lieutenant  Ben¬ 
nett,  who  instantly  falls  dead.  Again  victory  !  The 
prophet  will  save  his  own.  But  the  soldier  who 
covered  Courtenay  as  he  stepped  forward,  touches 
his  trigger ;  there  is  a  jet  of  fire,  and  the  prophet 
falls  dead.  A  sunbeam  will  come  and  touch  his 
lips  (he  had  said),  and  he  will  rise  again  and  lead 
his  followers  to  victor)'.  Half  maddened,  Courte¬ 
nay’s  followers  rush  at  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers 
fire  on  them  before  they  can  grapple.  Then  comes 
one  of  those  savage  up-and-down  hand-to-hand  bat¬ 
tles  for  life,  fought  with  all  the  ferocity  that  poachers 
and  gamekeepers  display.  Bludgeon  against  gun- 
stock,  knife  against  bayonet ;  but  the  prophet  does 
not  rise  from  beside  the  young  officer  he  has  mur¬ 
dered.  A  sunbeam  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  dead 
prophet.  On  that  swift  path  fkun  heaven  had  come 
not  the  Angel  of  Blessing  but  the  Angel  of  Death, 
and  the  soldiers  otherwise  falsify  the  prediction  with 
great  completeness.  The  soldiers,  besides  having 
their  leader  shot,  have  their  second  lieutenant  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  and  George  Calt,  a  constable  of 
Faversham,  killed.  On  the  fanatic  side  there  were 
seven  killed:  Edward  Wri^t,  of  Herne  Hill;  F. 
Harvey,  of  Heme  Hill ;  C.  Branchett,  of  Dunkirk ; 
W.  Burford,  of  Boughton;  W.  Foster,  of  Heme 
Hill ;  Thomas  Griggs  and  D.  Wry,  of  Heme  Hill. 

Among  the  persons  seriously  wounded,  many  of 
them  dangerously,  were  Stephen  Baker,  R.  Had- 
low,  A.  Toad,  J.  Griggs,  W.  Willis,  C.  Wright,  S. 
Curling,  J.  Spratt,  and  Sarah  Culver. 

This  woman  was  probably  the  author  of  some  ill- 
spelt  rhapsodical  verses  (smeared  with  blood,  and 
perforated  by  the  bullet  that  gave  the  death-wound) 
found  in  the  breast-pocket  of  Sir  William  Courte¬ 
nay’s  coat : — 

"  !•  It  a  deliuioa  I  No  it ’s  peace  I  hear, 

At  yet  welcome  tweet  guest. 

A  patting  tpiriet  toftly  wispers 
Him  tafe  frum  barm,  —  and  when 

,  The  loud  clash  of  war's  alarm  attacks 

Him,  ami  boast  the  tyrants  proudly 
Hound  him,  still  hit  manly  heart 
Shall  know  no  fear. 

Then  sink  not,  oh  !  my  soul,  nor 
TeaU  to  tad  despair;  the  cause  it 
Great  that  calls  thy  lord  away. 

A  tiuking  tpiriet  and  a  tillnt 
Tear  but  111  become  the  child 
Who  from  the  bonds  of  Satana 
May  go  tree.” 

A  New  Testament  and  a  purse  were  also  found 
in  the  pocket  of  Sir  William  Courtenay  by  the  sur¬ 
geon  who  examined  the  body.  The  purse  contained 
a  sovereign  and  threepence. 

At  the  Maidstone  assizes,  in  August,  William 
Price,  aged  thirty,  and  Thomas  Mears,  alias  Tyler, 
were  indicted,  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
Nicholas  Mears,  at  Ville  Dunkirk,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1838. 

The  indictment  charged  John  Thom,  alias  Courte¬ 
nay,  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  prison¬ 
ers  at  the  bar  as  principals  in  the  second  degree,  bpr 
aiding  and  abetting  the  said  Courtenay  to  commit 
the  munler.  In  a  second  count,  the  parties  were  all 
charge<l  as  principals  in  the  said  murder.  The 
Honorable  C.  E.  Law,  Mr.  Sergeant  Andrews,  Mr. 
Channell,  and  Mr.  Bodkin  appeared  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Shee  and  Mr.  Deedes  for  the  prisoners. 
The  prisoners  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Daniel  Edwards,  the  petty  constable  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Boughton,  deposed  that  as  soon  as  Nicholas 
Mears  was  shot,  he  fell  back  against  the  rails.  Some 
one  said,  “  That  is  not  the  constable,”  and  then 


Courtenay  struck  at  John  Mears  with  the  daeeer 
Mears  stepped  back,  and  he  missed  him.  When 
Courtenay  came  back,  Nicholas  Mears  was  alive 
and  said,  “  O  dear,  what  can  I  do  ?  ”  Courtenay 
said,  “  You  must  do  the  best  you  can  ’’ ;  and,  having 
cut  him  three  times 'across  the  shoulders,  walked 
away.  I  then  ran  away  towards  the  wood.  As 
sron  as  I  reached  the  wood,  I  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol. 

Cross-examined.  When  John  Mears  was  run¬ 
ning  away,  the  prisoner  Tyler  made  a  sign  for  me 
to  make  my  escape. 

George  Hawkins,  a  laborer,  proved  that  when 
they  were  at  Bossenden  House  they  had  a  supper 
served  out  to  them.  Courtenay  and  Tyler  a.ssistud 
in  serving  the  party.  Courtenay  told  us  to  sleep  at 
the  cottage,  and  that  he  would  come  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  I  went  there.  We  were  called  about  three 
o’clock.  When  we  Mt  up,  we  went  to  Sitting- 
bourne,  where  we  had  breakfast,  and  then  to  Bos¬ 
senden.  When  we  were  at  Green  Street,  both  of 
the  prisoners  were  with  us. 

We  had  supper  at  Bossenden,  and  again  lay  down 
there.  We  h^  a  flag  with  us  when  we  went  to 
Sittingbourne,  and  most  of  the  men  had  clubs.  ^Ye 
got  up  about  seven  o’clock  on  the  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  saw  Nicholas  Mears. 

On  hearing  a  pistol  fired,  I  looked  round,  and  saw 
Nicholas  Mears  falling.  Courtenay  at  the  same  ! 
time  was  running  after  another  man,  who  made  his 
escape.  After  this  I  came  round  to  the  little  court 
Courtenay  chopped  the  man  with  his  sword,  and 
fired  another  pistol.  I  saw  the  body  removed.  They 
carried  it  some  little  distance,  and  then  put  it  down 
by  a  ditch.  We  afterwards  went  in  and  sat  down  | 
to  breakfast.  Courtenay  and  the  prisoners  were  of  J 
the  party.  j 

Another  witness  deposed  that  Courtenay  appeared  ] 

to  be  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures.  “  He  asked  I 

three  times  on  that  day  if  we  should  like  to  sing  a 
hymn.  The  hymn  which  was  sung  began  thus,  ‘  The  'j 
shepherd  watches  the  sheep  by  day  and  bp  night’  < 
I  had  heard  it  sung  at  the  chapel  several  times  be¬ 
fore.  Courtenay  then  said  he  would  conduct  ns  j 
right,  and  I  believe  he  meant  to  do  so.  1  do  not,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  know  much  about  the  Scriptures.  ! 

I  wish  I  did.  1  can  read,  but  cannot  write.  I  have  ! 

heard  the  same  things  from  the  clergyman  at  church.  * 

I  think  we  all  thought  more  of  the  religion  he  was 
telling  us  of,  than  of  his  person.  He  showed  us  a  i 
Bible,  saping,  ‘  Here,  this  will  bring  us  all  home,  and 
I  hope  it  will.  I  intend  to  follow  it.’  lie  spoke 
very  fluently,  but  not  in  a  particularly  loud  voice. 

He  said  at  Wells’s  that  he  would  give  us  bn*ad  and 
beef.  I  have  live<l  thirteen  years  in  the  pariah. 

Mr.  Wright  is  the  clergyman,  and  lives  close  to  the 
church.  When  I  was  born,  there  was  not  any 
school  at  Boughton  for  youth.  I  was  put  to  work 
veiy  young.  My  children  go  to  school.” 

Jacobs,  a  constable,  produced  the  Spanish  mili¬ 
tary  cloak  worn  by  Courtenay  found  in  Bossenden 
Wooil ;  also,  a  bag  containing  one  hundred  and  fifW 
bunches  of  matches  and  one  hundred  and  forty  bul¬ 
lets  of  various  sizes.  Edward  Amot,  another  con¬ 
stable,  produced  a  sword  and  pistol  found  in  the 
wood,  and  a  bag  containing  a  loaded  pistol,  powder- 
horn,  one  hundred  bunches  of  matches,  a  Bible,  and 
a  pistol-belt. 

Mr.  Shee,  who  defended  the  prisoners,  called  no 
witnesses ;  but  fenced  ingeniously  as  to  the  legal 
definition  of  the  ugly  word  murder. 

Price  and  Mears  were  sentenced  to  death,  but 
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««re  not  executed:  the  former  being  transported 
fig  ten  years,  and  Mears  for  life. 

In  the  Dark  Ages,  when  the  serfi  were  groaning  at 
tJie  barons’  feet,  worse  fed  than  the  nobles’  deer, 
,rorse  treated  than  the  knights’  boar-hounds,  with  no 
liope  in  life,  and  no  moment  to  long  for  so  much  as 
of  death,  a  madman  like  Courtenay  might  have 
let  half  England  in  flames,  have  burned  Canterbury, 
ind  sacked  London.  When  the  black  death  or  the 
creating  sickness  was  devastating  England,  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation,  Courtenay 
(onld  easily  have  gathered  an  army  of  ignorant 
peasants  together,  and  have  worked  incalculable 
eriL 

These  Canterbury  riots  were  a  dread  revelation  of 
the  degraded  ignorance  in  which  the  highly  civilized 
English  landloras  of  the  nineteenth  century  allowed 
the  tillers  of  their  fields  and  their  out-door  servants 
to  remain.  Here  were  gentlemen,  close  to  a  cathe¬ 
dral  town  crowded  with  well-paid  clergy,  permitting 
generation  after  generation  of  people  to  grow  up 
^rant  and  gross  as  the  cattle  they  tended,  unable 
to  read  and  write,  therefore  Incapable  of  advance  or 
improvement,  unable  to  lift  themselves  from  the 
tloogh  of  poverty  and  debasement,  and  so  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  truths  of  Christianity,  that  they  could 
nsk  their  lives  in  following  a  man  from  a  madhouse, 
who  pretended  to  be  at  the  same  time  Gideon,  Sam¬ 
son,  and  Jesus  Christ ;  who  asserted  that  )ie  had  fal¬ 
len  from  heaven  to  reduce  the  price  of  bread  ;  who 
declare<l  that  he  could  draw  fire  from  heaven,  and 
who  actually,  unhindered  by  them,  shot  a  poor  con¬ 
stable  who  Lad  not  even  tried  to  arrest  him. 

Well  might  O’Connell,  when  taunted  with  the 
obstacles  that  the  Roman  Catholics  always  throw  in 
the  way  of  education,  point  with  a  sneer  to  this  out¬ 
break  of  the  lowest  and  most  debased  form  of 
ftnaticism  within  sight  of  the  great  Cathedral  of 
Canterbury. 


MONSIEUR  FERRAND. 

A  TALE  OF  “la  GRANDE  ARMtB.” 

Onf,  still,  summer  afternoon,  thirty  years  ago,  a 
mall  sloop  was  sailing  slowly  down  the  Seine  from 
Rouen.  She  made  but  little  progress  In  her  course, 
for  the  air  was  as  if  asleep,  and  not  a  breath  was 
stirring  to  fill  the  sails,  or  even  to  raise  them  as 
they  drooped  heavily  against  the  spars.  The  white- 
sailed  piicket-boat  glided  lazily,  therefore,  down  the 
stream,  the  cur\’ing,  sun-lit  ripples  flashing  from  her 
bows,  as  from  the  bright  breast  of  the  snowy-winged 
swan. 

On  board  all  was  quiet :  it  seemed  as  though  the 
drowsy  beauty  of  the  summer  afternoon  had  cast  a 
spell  over  the  lively  and  talkative  passengers.  Even 
tlw  mate’s  eheery  whistle  had  subsided  into  an  oc¬ 
casional  chirrup ;  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  save 
an  occiislonal  creak  from  a  spar,  and  the  low,  mo¬ 
notonous  murmur  of  the  river,  as  it  rippled  against 
its  stone-bound  banks. 

On  the  forecastle  sat  a  group  of  Norman  women, 
—  strong,  cheerful-looking  country  people.  They 
were  returning  from  ma^et,  as  was  evidenced  b^ 
the  baskets  which  raanv  of  them  carried  on  their 
arms,  and  which  lay  alxiut  the  deck.  Doubtless 
they  had  been  with  butter  and  eggs,  and  fresh  fruit, 
and  many  other  things,  to  the  market  held  in  the 
quaint  old  square  at  Rouen,  where  Joan  of  Arc 
looks  down,  from  her  stone  pedestal,  on  the  peaceful 
descendants  of  those  for  whom  she  fought  and  suf¬ 
fered.  The  market  being  ended,  they  had  hurried 


on  board  the  sloop,  now  drifting  down  between  the 
islands  opposite  Moulinean,  and  were  far  on  their 
way  home. 

Suddenly  the  sloop  rounded  a  curve  in  the  stream, 
which,  for  the  last  half  mile  of  her  cohrse,  had  ob¬ 
structed  the  view  of  those  on  board;  and  there 
appeared  a  long  reach  of  glitteri^  water,  which 
seemed  to  run  to  a  point  at  the  horizon. 

Just  where  the  banks  appeared  to  unite,  stood  a 
cluster  of  small  houses,  interspersed  with  trees,  and 
above  them  a  square  church-tower  rose  dark  against 
the  sky. 

As  the  sloop  came  in  view  of  the  little  town, 
the  look-out  man  shouted  in  a  sharp  tone,  “La 
Boullle !  ” 

At  these  words,  a  sudden  spirit  of  activity  seemed 
to  seize  on  the  passengers.  Those  who  were  to  dis¬ 
embark  at  the  town  b%an  to  collect  their  packages ; 
friendb  exchanged  farewells,  and  dogs  ran  about 
barking. 

Of  the  group  on  the  forecastle,  only  one  had  been 
fairly  awake  when  the  bustle  began.  The  others 
were  dozing  in  various  attitudes ;  and  one  of  them, 
a  good-looking  young  farmer,  was  fast  asleep,  with 
his  head  resting  against  the  rail  of  the  forecastle. 

Disturbed  by  the  cry,  first  one,  then  another 
raised  her  head,  and  on  seeing  that  the  packet  was 
nearing  La  Bouille,  began  to  collect  her  panniers 
and  packages.  But  the  young  farmer  slept  on 
soundly,  with  his  face  upturned  to  the  sun’s  warm 
rays. 

At  length  one  of  the  group  addressed  a  ruddy¬ 
faced  woman,  with  snow-white  cap  and  clacking 
wooden  shoes,  saying,  — 

“  See,  Madame  Parcand  1  how  soundly  your 
nephew  Jean  sleeps !  Unless  you  waken  him,  I 
think  he  will  not  only  go  on  to  Aixelles,  where  he 
intends  to  land,  but  to  Havre.” 

“  O,  I  want  him  to  stay  to-night  with  us  at  La 
Bouille  1  ”  exclaimed  Madame  Parcand,  “  and  I  am 
determined  he  shall  do  so.”  Saying  this,  she  pulled 
her  nephew  by  the  arm,  and  called  him  by  name. 
For  some  time,  nothing  could  be  extracted  from  the 
young  man  but  a  senes  of  uncomfortable  grunts ; 
but  at  last  he  woke  and  sat  up,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

“  For  shame,  Jean !  ”  said  Madame  Parcand  in  an 
expostulating  tone  ;  “  see,  I  have  made  myself  quite 
hot  in  trying  to  waken  you.  Here  we  are  at  La 
Bouille,  and  l,want  you  to  go  home  with  me  for  the 
night.  Instead  of  going  on  to  Aixelles.” 

“  I ’m  afraid  I  can ’t  possibly  stay,  aunt,”  replied 
the  young  farmer.  “  I  have  an  appointment  at 
Chainbonl  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  could 
not  by  any  means  get  there  in  time  from  La 
Bouille.” 

“  An  appointment  invented  for  the  occasion,  Jean, 
I  think !  —  ” 

“Indeed,  I  am  speaking  truly,  aunt.  Business 
must  be  attendeil  to,  and  if  a  farmer  will  not  some¬ 
times  go  to  seek  his  customers,  be  may  chance  to 
find  that  they  will  not  always  come  to  seek  him.” 

“Well,  Jean,”  said  Madame  Parcand,  “if  you 
really  can’t  stay,  I  suppose  I  must  give  up  the 
point.  But  I  am  very  sorry  for  it;  it  Is  so  long 
since  we  have  seen  you  at  La  Bouille ;  besides,  I 
wanted  to  make  you  acquainted  with  an  old  friend. 
Monsieur  Ferrand,  who  lives  on  the  estate  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Deschamps,  just  outside  the  town,  and  who  is 
to  spend  the  evening  with  us.  You  must  often 
have  heard  of  him  from  your  father.” 

Now,  Monsieur  Ferrand  had  a  great  reputation 
in  that  little  locality ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  he 
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had  served  in  the  grande  armee,  under  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  rumor  told  of  many  perils  through 
which  he  had  passed  to  a  green  old  ^e.  Thus,  his 
name  was  not  at  all  unfWiliar  to  tman,  who  felt 
somewhat  tempted  to  stay  at  La  Bouille  and  see  the 
old  man.  He  wished  also  to  see  the  Parcands  in 
their  vine-covered  cottage  on  the  hill :  still,  he  did 
not  like  to  miss  his  appointment ;  so  he  stood  irreso¬ 
lute,  swinging  his  sti^  to  and  At  last,  with  a 
brightened  face,  he  exclaimed,  — 

“  I  think  M.  Peltrac’s  cutter  is  to  start  from  La 
Bouille  this  evening  for  Havre,  laden  with  timber. 
If  he  goes  moderately  late,  and  will  land  me  at  the 
ier  opposite  Aixelles,  it  will  suit  me  very  well ;  and 
can  then  spend  part  of  the  evening,  at  any  rate, 
with  you.  I  know  he  is  on  board  this  boat,  and  will 
go  and  look  for  him.” 

Now,  amidst  cheers  and  laughter,  and  much  vo¬ 
ciferation,  the  vessel  was  warped  up  to  the  side  of  a 
little  quay,  iust  in  fiont  of  La  Bouille,  and  a  gang¬ 
way  was  uud  from  the  shore  to  the  deck.  Across  it 
hastened  men,  women,  and  children,  —  a  motley 
crew,  for  the  most  part  chattering  so  volubly,  that 
the  wonder  was,  who  did  all  the  hstening. 

When  they  had  nearly  all  reached  the  shore,  the 
pigs  seemed  to  think  their  turn  was  fairly  come.  A 
porker  led  the  way  across  the  gangw.ay,  more  eager¬ 
ly  probably  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  known 
he  was  destined  for  sausages  on  the  morrow.  But 
Jean,  who  had  not  yet  crossed,  struck  him  on  the 
nose  with  his  stick,  and  sent  him  back  with  very 
little  ceremony.  He  then  went  ashore,  and  found 
his  aunt  much  .perplexed  how  to  carry  home  two 
great  market-panniers,  and  a  wide,  shallow  bowl  of 
glazed  earthenware  which  she  had  brought  from 
Muen  for  dmry  purposes.  Jean  settled  the  matter 
by  taking  the  panniers  from  her,  and  thus  leaving 
her  free  to  ^stow  her  tmdivided  care  on  the  new 
purchase  of  which  she  was  so  proud. 

“  But,  aunt,”  said  he,  as  they  proceeded  through 
the  town,  “  I  fear  you  had  not  a  very  good  market 
this  morning,  your  panniers  are  so  heavy.” 

“  Mon  ami,”  replied  the  shrewd  housewife,  “  at 
Rouen  I  buy  as  well  as  sell.  To-day  I  have  bought 
some  new  china,  some  knives,  and  a  reaping-hook ; 
besides  this  nice  milkpan.  Will  Monsieur  Feltrac 
take  you  this  evening  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  am  to  be  on  the  quay  at  half  past  eight, 
and  he  will  land  me  at  Aixelles,  so  I  shall  be  able 
to  spend  a  few  hours  with  you.” 

Their  way  led  from  the  town  along  a  winding 
path  to  the  foot  of  the  wooded  hill  behind  it  There 
the  path  divided ;  one  half  leading  with  a  steep  as¬ 
cent  up  the  hill ;  the  other  curving  to  the  right,  and 
following  the  windings  of  the  Seine. 

Madame  Parcand  began  boldly  to  climb  the 
steeper  path,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  stop  and 
pant  for  breath.  Having  reached  the  summit  of 
the  ascent,  they  turned  in  at  a  little  gate  which  led 
into  an  apple-orchard,  bounded  by  a  hedge  lined 
with  poplars.  Through  the  orchard  a  path  led  to 
the  garden  and  farmhouse ;  but  ere  the  aunt  and 
nephew  reached  the  garden  gate,  they  were  met  by 
a  little  black-eyed  fellow,  who  rushed  into  his  moth¬ 
er’s  arms,  and  clamorously  inquired  what  she  had 
brought  him  from  Rouen.  Madame  Parcand  gave 
him  a  few  sugar-plums  of  curious  form,  from  one  of 
the  parcels  in  her  panniers,  with  which  he  walked 
off  towards  the  garden,  stealing  glances  from  behind 
his  mother’s  gown  at  his  hall-remembered  cousin, 
when  he  thought  he  was  not  observed. 

On  entering  the  garden,  they  were  met  by  Jean’s 
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uncle,  and  by  a  tall  old  man,  somewhat  bowed  with 
years,  whom  Jean  at  once  recognized  as  the  Mon¬ 
sieur  Fefrrand  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard.  M 
ter  greetings  were  over,  Madame  Parcand  said, 

“  Monsieur  Ferrand,  I  have  often  wished  you  to 
know  my  nephew.  Unluckily,  he  can  only  spend 
part  of  the  evening  with  us,  as  he  must  be  at 
Chambord  early  to-morrow  morning.”  As  the  two 
men  saluted  each  other  with  the  accustomed  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  French,  she  continued,  “  Now,  let  us 
have  some  dinner,  I  am  quite  hungry,  for  a  shop¬ 
man  kept  me  chaffering  so  long  about  the  great 
milkpan,  that  I  had  but  a  verv  hurried  meal  before 
I  left  Rouen.  Run  to  the  kitchen  fire,  Jacques, 
and  see  whether  the  soup  is  yet  ready.” 

In  a  very  little  while  the  party  sat  down  to  din¬ 
ner  in  a  room  overlooking  the  garden  and  orchard 
though  the  view  fix>m  the  window  was  somewhat 
checked  by  the  profuse  foliage  of  the  overhanging 
vine.  They  had  thin  soup  to  begin  with,  and  the 
meat  that  had  been  boiled  in  it ;  followed  by  sev¬ 
eral  dishes,  the  names  of  which  I  shall  not  presume 
to  attempt.  But  I  know  that  there  were  beans, 
dressed  in  some  marvellous  manner  peculiar  to  the 
French.  Curds  there  were,  also,  for  those  that 
liked  them ;  and  Madame  Parcand  piqued  herself 
upon  her  dmry  produce,  as  well  as  on  her  cider,  of 
which  there  was  abundance,  for  everybody  drinks 
cider  in  Normandy. 

After  dinner,  they  all  went  out  into  the  orchard, 
and  sat  under  the  great  apple-tree,  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  raced,  shouting,  over  tne  grass,  vainly  chasing 
the  gorgeous  dragon-flies  that  fluttered  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  skimmed  the  surface  of  a  dark  pool  under 
the  hedge. 

Evemng  was  now  stealing  on  them,  and  a  hot, 
shimmering  haze  hung  over  the  distance,  while  a 
low  murmur,  like  that  in  a  shell,  reminded  them  of 
the  unseen  river,  whenever  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
children’s  noisy  glee.  Presently  out  came  the  great 
turkey-cock  from  the  farmyard,  making  direct  for 
little  Jacques,  swelling  itself  out,  and  gobbling  in  a 
terrible  way.  Jacques  retreated  as  it  advanced,  ; 
uncertain  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry ;  but  his  brother  | 
Guillaume  came  craftily  behind  the  turkey,  and  | 
dealt  him  such  a  rap  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  that  | 
the  turkev,  evidently  thinking  two  against  one  was 
not  fair  play,  beat  a  timely  retreat. 

Monsieur  Ferrand  latched,  and  said  to  Madame 
Parcand,  “  What  fine  little  fellows  those  boys  of 
yours  are  growing  !  I  think  Jacques  must  be  about 
the  age  that  Monsieur  Eugene  De8chnm{>3  was  when  i 
he  and  I  first  became  acquainted.” 

“  How  did  you  come  to  meet  him  ?  ”  a.«ked  Ma¬ 
dame  Parcand.  “  I  don’t  at  all  know  how  the  friend¬ 
ship  which  now  exists  between  you  began.” 

“  O,  that ’s  a  long  story,”  answered  Monsieur 
Ferrand,  “  I  should  Yiardly  think  you  would  care  : 
for  so  lengthy  a  tale  from  an  old  soldier.” 

“  Indeed  though,  but  I  should,  very  much,”  re-  i 
turned  Madame  Parcand,  “  and  so  would  you,  Jean,  , 
would  not  you  ?  ”  j 

Jean  replied  that  he  should  like  it  of  all  things ;  , 
and  Monsieur  Ferrand  at  length  said,  —  I 

“  Well,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  tell  you.  It  was  | 
during  the  last  war  which  our  Emperor  waged  | 
against  Russia.  Perhaps  you  may  know  that  alW  | 
we  had  taken  and  burnt  Moscow,  our  army  re-  , 
mained  there  some  time,  in  the  hope  that  peace  j 
would  be  concluded.  AVhen  it  became  evident  that 
this  woulil  not  be  the  case,  we  commenced  our  re¬ 
treat.  Several  French  families,  tiU  recently  resi- 
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dent  in  Moscow,  came  away  with  us,  because  they 
that  the  Russians  would  take  merciless  ven- 

Eee  on  them  for  the  injuries  they  had  received 
our  soldiers. 

«  For  some  little  time  the  retreat  was  fairly  pros¬ 
perous  ;  not  altogether  pleasant,  certainly,  for  food 
rras  scarce,  and  we  were  harassed  by  swarms  of 
Coessicks,  who  cut  off  all  stragglers.  The  heavy 
jlarges  of  our  splendid  cavalry  regiments  could 
not  match  in  speed  the  lightly  equipped  ponies  of 
the  Cossacks,  so  that  the  army,  and  especially  the 
haggage,  was,  in  a  sense,  at  the  mercy  of  these 
pests.  Nevertheless,  our  hardships  were  as  yet  com- 
peratively  few,  and  the  retreat  went  on  for  a  time 
without  any  serious  privations. 

“But  this  only  lasted  a  few  days.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly,  without  any  warning,  came  on  the  Russian 
winter,  so  terrible  in  its  benumbing  frost !  —  Death’s 
messenger  to  the  grande  armee.  How  well  I  re¬ 
member  the  first  frosty  eveniM,  though  nearly 
thirty  years  have  since  passed !  Up  to  that  day  the 
weather  had  been  dull,  and  not  very  chilly ;  so  that 
we  hardy  soldiers  had  not,  till  then,  much  suffered 
from  the  cold.  My  section,  too,  was  unlucky ;  for 
that  night  we  could  not  induce  the  bivouac  fire  to 
bom  well.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  we  were  not  all 
frozen  to  death.  Only  one  of  us  felt  any  bad 
(fiects  from  it  at  the  time.  He  had  unluckily 
drenched  one  of  his  feet,  by  putting  it  into  a  ditch, 
in  the  course  of  our  day’s  march.  About  midnight 
he  roused  me  from  sound  sleep,  and  declared  he 
coohl  get  no  rest,  owing  to  his  foot,  and  he  was 
afraid  something  serious  was  the  matter  with  it.  In 
&ct,  the  poor  fellow  was  frost-bitten  ! 

“  What  became  of  him,  you  will  a.sk  ?  In  truth 
I  cannot  tell ;  for  next  day  there  came  on  such  a 
hitter  wind  and  blinding  snow-storm,  that  my  regi¬ 
ment  dispersed  in  it,  and  few,  very  few,  of  my  com¬ 
rades  have  I  ever  seen  again. 

“  Ah,  how  that  snow  fell !  Not  in  showers,  as  it 
does  here,  for  a  few  days  in  winter ;  but  in  storms, 
in  whirlwinds,  of  which  you  who  have  never  been 
away  from  la  belle  France  can  form  no  idea. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  storm,  I,  like  many  others, 
lost  my  way.  As  I  staggered  along,  bewildered 
and  blinded,  I  came  upon  an  overturned  wagon. 
I  thought  I  would  take  shelter  for  a  while  on  the 
lee-side  of  it,  and  get  breath  to  go  on  again.  I 
therefore  walked  round  to  the  farther  side,  and 
there,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  a  little  boy, 
shout  the  age  of  Jacques,  crouching  under  the  high 
wagon-tilt,  very  cold,  and  as  white  as  a  sheet.  I 

£ve  the  poor  little  fellow  some  brandy  from  my 
ik,  and  chafed  his  chilled  hands.  He  revived, 
and  told  me  that  his  father  and  he  were  retiring 
from  Moscow  for  fear  of  the  Russians ;  but  that  the 
former  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Cossacks,  while 
he  was  trying  to  right  the  wagon,  which  had  been 

I  let  in  the  snow.  The  Cossacks  had  not  seen  the 
Id,  for  his  father  had  sent  him  into  a  small  wood 
hard  by,  to  look  for  water,  just  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner. 

“  After  the  little  fellow  had  told  me  this  history, 
he  put  his  hand  into  mine,  and  said  in  a  child’s 
trustful  way,  ‘You  will  take  care  of  me  now  till 
papa  comes,  will  not  you  ?  ’ 

“Just  imagine  my  perplexity!  I  could  not  for 
very  shame  leave  the  poor  little  soul  to  certain 
death,  but  I  did  not  at  all  see  what  to  do  with  him. 
For  a  moment,  I  was  ready  to  grumble  at  the  ill- 
fortune  which  had  led  me  to  the  wagon.  But  the 
next  instant  I  felt  that  there  was  very  little  hope 


that,  in  any  case,  I  should  ever  see  my  own  land 
agafti ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  die  hap¬ 
pier  if  1  had  endeavored  to  give  the  boy  a  chance 
for  his  life.  So  I  wrapped  him  in  my  blanket,  and 
left  him  inside  the  tilt  while  I  went  to  try  to  find 
out  my  way  back  to  tKe  road  by  which  the  mmn 
body  of  the  army  was  moving.  Just  then  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  I  distinguished  the  gray 
masses  of  our  troops  moving  slowly  along  the  plain 
at  some  distance.  On  this,  I  hurried  back  to  the 
wagon,  fearing  lest  the  snow  should  come  on  again 
and  hide  the  road  from  me. 

“  ’Then,  with  my  little  chaige  beside  me,  I  walked 
off  towards  it,  dreadfully  afraid  lest  the  Cossacks 
should  catch  me,  or  that  I  should  again  lose  my  way. 
When  we  reached  the  line  of  march,  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  gloomy,  disheartened  men.  I  saw 
one  of  my  own  comrades  in  the  crowd,  and  asked 
where  the  regiment  was.  He  informed  me  that  a 
great  part  of  it  had  dispersed  in  the  snow-storm,  and 
that  still  more,  of  whom  he  was  one,  had  fallen  be¬ 
hind,  unable  to  keep  up.  Thus  only  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  remained  with  the  colors,  which  were 
some  distance  in  advance.  I  did  not  make  any 
effort  to  overtake  them,  as  the  child  could  not  walk 
fast,  and  to  outstrip  him  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Just  then,  he  seemed  to  have  revived  to  a  wonder¬ 
ful  extent,  and  marched  along  bravely,  munching  a 
bit  of  biscuit  my  comrade  had  good-naturedly  given 
him.  His  naive  remarks  made  us  laugh,  in  spite  of 
the  general  gloom ;  and  when  he  insisted  on  blow¬ 
ing  the  bugler’s  horn,  from  which  he  evoked  a  most 
discordant  noise,  a  burst  of  merriment  ran  through 
our  sombre  party. 

“  Evening  was  now  closing  in,  and  the  snow  was 
again  falling  slowly,  and  in  large  flakes.  Just  at 
this  time  we  entered  a  pine  wood,  where  some  of 
the  men  were  attempting  to  light  bivouac  fires. 
Among  them  I  recognized  a  few  of  my  own  friends, 
seated  round  one  which  was  as  yet  burning  very 
slowly.  We  greeted  one  another  with  mutual  satis¬ 
faction,  and  they  begged  me  to  remain  with  them, 
saying  they  had  food,  if  the  fire  would  but  enable 
them  to  cook  it. 

“  What  did  the  food  consist  of?  Horse-flesh,  to 
be  sure  I  a  cut  out  of  a  staff  officer’s  thorough-bred 
gray.  O,  you  may  laugh,  Monsieur  Jean,  but  let 
me  tell  you  there  are  times  when  horse-flesh  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  great  dainty.  I’ve  toasted  a  bit  of. my 
shoe-sole  before  now,  but  I  confess  it  was  rather 
tough.  Anyhow,  horfc-flesh  was  all  we  had  that 
night,  and  if  it  were  not  done  enough,  why,  that 
was  the  fault  of  the  fire.  Little  Eugene  got  plenty 
for  his  share,  —  at  first  he  did  not  like  the  look  of 
his  supper,  but  hunger  overcame  his  scruples.  Then 
we  put  him  next  .the  fire,  and  one  and  all  curled 
ourselves  round  it,  and  tried  to  sleep,  taking  it  in 
turn  to  keep  watch. 

“  Early  next  morning  we  continued  our  route.  In 
passing  through  a  wow  a  few  miles  beyond  where 
we  slept,  I  beheld  a  weird  spectacle.  About  a  dozen 
lancers  of  the  guard  had  fallen  asleep  round  their 
bivouac-fire  without  taking  precautions  to  keep  it 
alight  In  the  night  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and 
there  lay  the  men,  every  one  of  them  frozen  to 
death.  I  made  Eugene  turn  awapr  his  head,  that  he 
might  not  see  what  we  were  passing ;  but  the  sight 
will  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day. 

“  Thus  the  retreat  went  on,  each  day  colder  and 
more  wretched  than  the  last ;  always  the  Cossacks 
hanging  on  our  rear,  picking  up  baggage,  cutting 
off  stragglers,  and  doing  us  more  harm  than  all  the 
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enemy's  regular  troops.  Eugene  and  I  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  of  them  one  afternoon.  It  was  near 
sun-down;  no  snow  was  falling,  and  the  air  was 
keen  and  cold.  No  enemy  was  visible,  and  our 
troops  were  straggling  somewhat  loosely  over  our 
line  of  march.  As  for  me,  I  had  fallen  almost  en¬ 
tirely  behind  the  column  with  which  I  was  march¬ 
ing,  for  I  was  walking  beside  a  tumbril,  the  driver 
of  which  had  allowed  £(^€ne  to  mount  behind  him. 
Suddenly  I  heard  one  officer  say  to  another,  ‘  Look 
at  those  dark  specks  on  the  white  field  of  snow,  — 
what  are  they  ?  they  move  !  The  other  took  out 
his  glass,  and  after  using  it  some  seconds,  observed, 

‘  They  look  uncommonly  like  cavalry . Yes, 

and  they  are  cavalry  too !  —  one,  two,  three,  squad¬ 
rons,  —  and  just  look  at  that  dark  mass  behind  I  ’ 

**  A  message  was  immediately  sent  up  to  the 
column,  saying,  that  a  body  of  Cavalry  would  be  at 
our  heels  in  a  few  nunutes ;  and  the  party  with 
which  1  was  marching,  pushed  on  to  have  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  others.  Before  we  could  succeed  in 
this  endeavor,  and  were  yet  some  distance  in  the 
rear,  we  saw  a  body  of  Cossacks  come  sweeping 
up  towards  us.  We  halted,  and  every  man  who 
could  use  his  bayonet  rallied  round  the  two  offi¬ 
cers.  Careless  of  exact  parade  order,  we  formed 
into  a  sort  of  rough  circle,  wedged  together  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  the  first  rank  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  the  rear  rank  at  the  charge,  while  those 
whose  muskets  were  dry  made  ready.  In  the  centre 
were  the  two  officers,  a  few  badly  wounded  men, 
and  little  Eugene,  who  was  astonished,  rather  than 
frightened,  tit  the  wild  appearance  of  the  advancing 
horsemen. 

“Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  as  the  Cossacks 
galloped  up  to  our  circle,  except  the  deep  thunder 
of  horse-hooft,  and  the  voice  of  our  senior  officer, 
who  called  on  us  to  be  steady  lest  we  should  be  rid¬ 
den  down.  At  firet  these  wild  horsemen  seemed 
determined  to  charge  us;  but  when  close  to  the 
bayonet  points,  they  swerved  right  and  left,  and 
passed  in  a  divided  torrent  round  our  circle,  cutting 
us  off  from  the  main  column. 

“  In  the  rear  of  the  latter  we  now  heard  firing 
begin,  which  showed  us  that  the  Cossacks  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  attack  it.  We  were  very  sure  they  could 
not  possibly  break  the  main  body  of  the  division, 
but  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  that  the  attack 
might  prevent  our  comrades  from  sending  us  aid. 
This  was  very  discouraging,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
being  closely  surrounded  by  such  a  crew  of  barba¬ 
rians  was  enough  to  make  one’s  heart  sink.  The 
Cossacks  themselves  seemed  quite  sure  we  should 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  them  in  the  end,  and  more 
than  one  of  them  was  killed  close  to  the  bayonets, 
while  taunting  us  with  our  extremity. 

“  Thus,  in  dire  need,  we  awaited  what  Providence 
should  send  us,  when  suddenly  we  observed  a  com¬ 
motion  among  the  Cossacks.  Then  came  the  soul- 
reviving  shout  of  “  Vive  CEmpereur  !  ”  and  as  the 
Cossacks  turned  their  bridles,  some  Muadrons  of 
lancers  came  chaining  up  like  a  whirlwind.  In 
front  of  them  rode  Murat.  While  at  a  considerable 
distance,  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  cloud 
of  Cossacks  hovering  in  the  horizon.  Anxious  to 
seize  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
heavy  stroke  against  them,  he  had  drawn  together 
such  troops  as  were  at  hand,  and  charged  fiercely 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

“  You  may  judge  if  we  did  not  cheer  him  till  our 
throats  were  hoarse.  The  story  grows  long,  my 
friends,  but  I  have  not  much  more  to  tell.  As  our 


retreat  lengthened,  our  privations  became  more^ 
vere.  Many  a  time  did  I  never  taste  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  perhaps  in  the  mean  time  I 
had  to  fight  fasting.  Cold  and  want,  my  friends  I 
these  were  what  destroyed  the  Great  Army. 

“  At  length  the  retreat  ended,  and  we  crossed  the 
Beresina.  Eugdne  and  I  were  among  the  first  to 
pass  the  frontier.  A  ragged  scarecrow  I  was,  too! 
very  unlike  the  smart  s^dier  who  had  marched  to 
Moscow  a  few  months  before. 

“  When  the  army  was  reorganized,  I  was  pro. 
moted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  rejoined  my  old 
regiment,  where,  alas  1  I  found  few  of  the  old  fami|. 
iar  faces.  Then  I  and  some  others  were  sent  to 
France,  to  drill  the  young  conscripts  who  were 
being  sent  out  by  thousands  to  join  the  army  ia 
Germany.  Everywhere  I  was  accompanied  by 
Eugdne,  who  had  borne  the  hardships  of  our  retreat 
wonderfully  well. 

“  When  I  reached  France,  I  obtained  leave  to 
take  m^  little  charge  up  to  Paris,  that  I  might  de¬ 
liver  him  to  his  aunt,  the  only  relative  whose  name 
he  remembered.  The  old  lady  lived  in  a  great 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Augustins.  She  was  at  din¬ 
ner  when  we  arrived,  and  was  greatly  surprised 
that  a  sergeant  and  little  boy  wanted  to  sp^  to 
her.  She  entered  the  room  into  which  we  had  been 
shown,  tall  and  upright,  with  a  grand  gray  hmtd, 
and  a  countenance  like  a  queen’s. 

“  Then  I  told  Eugene’s  story  ;  and  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  her  brother’s  name  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  capture,  adding  that  I  feared  we  should  never 
sec  him  again,  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  her  laced 
handkerchief  was  steeped  in  bitter  tears. 

“  Then  she  called  the  boy  to  her,  stroked  his 
head,  and  bade  him  come  and  live  with  her  and  be 
to  her  like  a  son.  The  pretty  boy  stood  irresolute, 
and  looked  wistfully  at  me ;  on  which  I  said,  ‘  Mon¬ 
sieur,  I  have  now  placed  you  in  the  bosom  of  your 
family,  and  my  connection  with  you  is  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  ended.  Now  that  you  have  arrived  here  safely, 
you  must  mind  madame  and  do  whatever  she  tern 
you,  for  she  is  a  great  lady,  and  your  best  friend.  I 
will  still  be  your  friend,  all  the  same,  if  a  poor  sol¬ 
dier  may  take  that  title  ;  I  love  you  very  much,  my 
boy,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  do  you  any  ser¬ 
vice  in  my  power.’ 

“  Then,  before  either  of  them  could  speak,  I 
turned  and  went  out  at  the  door.  That  afternoon,. 
I  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Paris  for  hours, 
feeling  as  if  the  sun  had  grown  darker  since  I  lost 
my  little  friend. 

“  Both  Imgene  and  his  aunt  were  much  grieved 
at  my  quitting  them  so  suddenlyr,  and  felt  as  if  I 
must  think  them  ungrateful.  I  did  not  think  so,— 
O  no  1  but  it  seemed  to  me  advisable  for  the  child's 
sake  that  I  should  go  away  at  once.  When  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  for  me,  I  was  easily  found;  and, 
after  that,  I  saw  Eugdne  every  day  till  I  njoined 
the  army. 

“  After  our  Emperor  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  1 
felt  weary  of  war,  and  sought  leave  to  quit  the  ser¬ 
vice.  This  was  granted,  and  a  small  pension  was 
settled  on  me.  Eugene  and  his  aunt  were  desirous 
of  knowing  where  I  should  like  to  reside.  I  said  I 
should  like  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
my  native  place.  La  Bouille.  On  this,  Eugene  told 
me  his  aunt  had  an  estate  near  the  town ;  ami  they 
prayed  me  to  accompany  him  thither,  and  choose 
for  myself  a  cottage  in  which  I  should  live  rent-fr«. 
So  I  settled  on  the  estate  of  Monsieur  Eugene 
Deschamps,  which  was  then  his  aunt’s ;  and  when 
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],( is  here,  I  see  him  constantly.  I  feel  younger  the  afflictions  of  life,  directs  the  soul  towards  God, 
(1^  I  (lid  when  I  first  came  here,  worn  and  weak  and  preserves  all  relations  between  husband  an<i 
fith  toil  and  woun<]s.  Here  I  hope  to  end  my  wife  intimate  and  endearing.”  In  order  to  achieve 
jjn,  and  to*  be  buried  under  the  great  chestnut  all  this,  Mrs.  Schwarz,  being  “  moved  by  an  inner- 
lieflde  the  church,  there  to  rest  peacefully  till  I  rise,  most  feeling,  has  followed  with  her  whole  heart  her 
;>  humble  confidence,  in  answer  to  my  name  at  the  self-imposed  duties,  and  has  made  them  the  all- 

*  .  n  ..1 _ If _ X _ ?  -  -i*  1 _  •  i.n.  A  1  .*1  1 


Isit  great  Roll-Call. 


absorbing  topic  of  her  intellectual  power,  until  by 


Through  masses  of  oak  and  sweet  chestnut,  the  studying  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  and  by 
wetern  sunlight  fell  like  flame  on  the  farm-house,  striving  earnestly  to  unite  persons  which  by  God’s 
,1  the  old  soldier  concluded  his  story.  Jean  thanked  agency  belong  to  each  other,”  she  has  succeeded  in 
liim  for  it  very  heartily,  and  after  some  desultory  establishing  the  well-known  Matrimonial  Agency 
]ad  very  pleasant  talk,  observed  that  he  must  start  Office  at  Dalston,  which,  now  in  the  second  de<^n- 
noW)  or  he  should  detain  Peltrac.  The  uncle  ac-  nium  of  its  existence,  has  extended  its  agency  over 
(XHupanied  his  nephew  through  the  orchard  and  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  has  al- 
^et-gate,  and  down  the  steep  descent  to  La  ready  achieved  brilliant  results  by  marrying  couples 
Bouille.  When  they  reached  the  quay,  the  crew  of  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
die  cutter  were  heaving  up  her  anchor ;  and  the  The  greatest  precautions '  are  taken  by  Mrs. 
lilt  lashings  which  bound  her  to  the  shore  were  cast  Schwarz  to  insure  the  genuineness  of  the  coin  she 
off  as  Jean  stepped  on  board.  Shouts  of  farewell  circulates  in  the  matrimonial  market  Gentlemen, 
were  exchangeil,  the  sails  were  run  up,  and  the  as  a  rule,  are  compelled  to  pledge  their  word  of 
water  gurgled  past  the  broad  bows  of  the  merchant-  honor  as  to  their  respectability  and  earnestness,  in 
ship,  as  she  bent  to  the  influence  of  a  freshly-risen  order  that  the  highest  secrecy,  fairness,  and  dis- 
bteeze.  Gradually  the  quay  lessened  to  the  view  cretion  may  be  insured  to  the  delicate  negotiations 
of  those  on  board,  and  the  iron-gray  hair  and  wav-  over  which  Mrs.  Schwarz  presides.  And  no  prepay¬ 
ing  hand  of  the  old  farmer  became  less  and  less  dis-  ment  of  any  kind,  save  for  postage,  is  required  by 
tiict.  Then  <juay  and  people  and  houses  blended  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwarz  from  their  clients  until  after 
into  an  uncertmn  haze,  as  the  ship  fled  swiftly  down  the  honeymoon.  Gentlemen  are  then  expected  to 
the  atream.  pay  whatever  bonus  they  may  have  previously  agreed 

_  upon,  and  ladies  to  give  what  they  please. 

PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL.  Schwarz  says :  — 

.  -  ,  ,  .  To  all  ladies,  directing  themselves  to  me,  even  if  they 

We  find  ourselves  placed  m  a  very  diflicult  posi-  Jq  belong  to  the  highest  classes,  and  aspire  to  the  high- 
tkm.  A  packet  of  papers  has  been  forwarded  to  us  est  pretensions,  I  can  confidently  guarantee  the  fulfil- 
bj  a  firm  of  which  we  never  before  heard.  The  ment  of  their  wishes.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  an- 
pneket  is  superscribed  “  private  and  confidential  ”  ;  nounee  publicly  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  there 
the  firm  in  question  being  avowedly  desirous  of  are  always  deposited  in  our  establishment  a  great  many 
lecarin-'  the  strictest  secrecy  that  is  compatible  with  fir«t-rate  proposals  for  marriage,  with  fortunes  of  the 
the  ereatest  publicity.  As  it  is  evident  tliat  we  can-  most  varied  amount,  from  gentlemen  of  many  countries, 
Mt  gratify  Wh  these  objects,  and  as,  owing  to  «jnfess.ons  anc^  classy  of  society,  from  the 

.L  j  1  »  b  comfortable  citizen  upwards  to  the  count  and  pnnee; 

4e  adjournment  of  Parliament,  we  cannot  consult  commercial,  civU,  and  military 

Colonel  Sir  Henry  Edwards,  M.  P.,  as  to  the  course  gentlemen,  &c.,  &c.  Our  institution  is  particularly  ad- 
which  men  of  honor  should  adopt  under  such  cir-  vantageous  as  a  medium  for  those  ladies  with  large  for- 
cooistances,  we  believe  we  shall  be  promoting  the  tunes  who,  in  addition  to  their  wealth,  aspire  to  a  title 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  if  we  and  high  rank  in  society.  Through  our  connections  in 
cast  all  privacy  and  confidence  to  the  winds,  and  all  countries  wc  have  direct  or  indirect  introductions  to 
oblige  the  firm  in  (|uestion  by  giving  to  its  business  all  families  of  note,  and  even  to  the  saloons  of  the  high- 
whatever  publicity  our  circulation  can  confer  upon  aristocracy. 

it  Terrible  as  the  consetjuences  are  of  disregard-  The  other  papers  consist  of  a  pretty  nearly  similar 
ing  the  warning  “  private  and  confidential,”  we  address  to  his  male  clients  from  Mr.  John  ^hwarz, 
b(MdIy  brave  them,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  we  the  head  of  the  Dalston  firm,  in  which  that  benefac- 
are  acting  for  the  best  tor  of  mankind  declares,  “  publicly  and  without  re- 

The  name,  then,  of  the  firm  which  has  privily  serve, 

&Toic(l  us  with  its  prospectus,  is  “John  Schw^z  most  solemx  manner  and  on  oath 

and  Co.,  Dalston,  London.”  A  close  examination  .  i  ^  l-  ..  u  t  > j 

of  the  vduminous  papers  contained  in  the  private  voluntary  undertaking  to  be  held  respon- 

and  confidential  pac^t  leads  us  to  conclude  that  TT  legal  consequences  arjsing 


and  confidential  packet  leads  us  to  conclude  that  ---s 

the  “Co.”  consisti  of  Frederica,  the  wife  of  Mr.  ^  declaration)  that  he  and  his  wife  have 

Schwarz.  This  benevolent  couple  announce  that  1^0".  tl*®  of  concluding  many  international 

they  have  founded  an  “Office‘s  for  International  marriages  between  ^ns  in  England  and  on  he 

»*  Ai.  1  ^  _ Continent*  A  list  follows  of  the  noblemen  matn- 

that  tbi  v  bavo  monially  inclined  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwarz  have 
™  A,  i.  i.  .  long  on.  w.  inooH  it 

itt  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  that  they  1.  An  Austrian  count,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  Cham- 
*re  prepared  to  correspond  in  any  written  language  berlain  to  his  I.  R.  Majesty  and  major  in  the  army,  pos- 
with  any  customer  who  may  be  conjugally  intdined.  sessor  of  large  estates  in  Saxony,  with  a  yearly  income 
The  address  of  Mrs.  Schwarz  to  the  female  sex  in  twelve  thousand  thiders. 


general  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  aim  of  the  in-  2.  A  Dutch  counb  thirty-lhTO  years  of  ^  attach^ 
.*  1  •  1  1  1  i_  i_  j  1  i*  1  1  to  the  household  of  a  roval  pnnee  of  Holland,  and  di- 

^tution  which  she  and  her  husband  have  fiiunded.  ^  well-known  gas  compagnie  in  a  foreign 

ner  main  object  is  the  promotion  of  domestic  hap- 

piness,  “  which  subdues  the  corruptions  of  the  soul,  3.  Aii  Italian  count,  forty  years  of  age,  holding  a 
maintains  peace  of  conscience,  stimulates  to  the  commission  as  lieutcnantHXilonel  of  cavalry  in  the  Ital- 
Mtive  discharge  of  duty,  comforts  the  mind  under  ian  army. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Thcac  noblemen,  being  desirous  of  concluding  matri- 1 
mouial  alliances,  do  not  look  for  high  familr  descent ; 
they  would  cheerfully  offer  their  hands  and  high  social 
position  to  any  lady  of  good  education,  unblemished 
reputation,  and  possessing  a  jointure  from  £  20,000  to 
£  40,000.  The  illustrious  names  of  the  families  of 
these  Counts,  as  well  as  their  own  brilliant  careers,  are 
sufficient  guaranty  for  their  honest  intentions,  and  any 
lady,  cither  of  the  aristocracy  or  middle  classes,  jjossess- 
ing*  the  enumerated  qualifications,  will  have  a  rare  op¬ 
portunity  of  acquiring  not  only  a  highly  gifted  husband, 
but  also  of  becoming  a  mcml^r  of  one  of  the  first  fam¬ 
ilies  in  Europe. 

Then  come  the  particulars  of  a  few  matches  made 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwarz,  of  which  the  worthy 
couple  are  especially  proud.  The  first  is  between 
Nicolas  Leon  Serieux,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  Lieutenant  of  Grenadiers  of  the  12th 
Regiment  of  the  Line,  stationed  at  Mascara  in  Al¬ 
geria,  and  Countess  Leonie  Zichy  de  Wasonskeo,  of 
Boeing,  near  Presburg,  in  Hungary.  Schwarz  and 
Co.,  in  recording  this  marriage  exclaim :  — 

Who  will  not  recognize  in  this  union  the  distinct 
command  of  Providence,  employing  ns  as  instruments 
for  uniting  these  persons,  who,  without  their  assistance, 
would  surely  never  have  met  in  this  world,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  limited  spheres  of  life  ?  This  case  may 
8er\'e  as  an  encouragement  to  those  persons  who, 
through  timidness  or  diffidence  do  not  like  to  address 
themselves  iu  confidence  to  the  directors  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion. 

Another  match  to  which  Schwarz  and  Co.  invite 
attention  is  one  between  Louis  B.  Sabarth,  Esq., 
Chancellor  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Consulate  at  Bel¬ 
grade  and  possessor  of  the  Turkish  Medschidie  order, 
and  Lady  Pauline  von  'Hmoni,  daughter  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Austrian  Consul-General  and  Diplomatic 
Agent  Von  Timoni,  Knight  of  the  Austrian  Order 
of  the  Iron  Crown  first  class.  Commander  of  the 
Russian  Order  of  St.  Ann  with  brilliants,  Command¬ 
er  of  the  Turkish  Order  Iflianschar  with  brilliants, 
residing  at  St.  Ulrich’s  Luftschiitzgasse,  No.  36,  at 
Vienna.' 

The  Chancellor  Sabarth  informed  Messrs.  John 
Schwarz  and  Co.  of  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  in 
the  following  flattering  words :  — 

Belgrade,  Dec.  7,  1859. 

Gentlemex,  —  In  reply  to  your  honored  letter  I  beg 
to  announce  that  I  am  since  several  wecl^  married  to 

Lady  von  Timoni  - .  My  wife  is  a  very  excellent 

person,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  therefore  I  thank 
you  again.  At  toon  at  I  shall  receive  her  dowrij  I  shall 
make  mg  thanks  more  substantial.  Assuring  you  of  our 
highest  mutual  esteem,  I  remain  yours  obediently, 

Sabarth. 

More  evidences  and  particulars  concerning  this  trans¬ 
action  are  deposed  at  the  registry  of  the  Institution, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coirespondcnees  with  the  Ladies 
Therese  and  Pauline  von  Timoni  (mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter)  at  Vienna;  Moritz  von  Timohi  Esq.,  son  of  the 
Consul-General  at  Vienna ;  the  Consul-General  von  Ti¬ 
moni  at  Vienna ;  and  the  Royal  Prussian  Consnlat  at 
Belgrade. 

We  then  have  at  considerable  length  the  details  of 
the  marriage  of  Johann  Frenzl,  Es<p,  Architect  and 
Engineer  to  the  Servian  Government  at  Belgrade, 
with  Signora  Charlotte  Dantde,  of  Trieste.  Letters 
from  Mr.  Frenzl  are  annexed,  expressing  his  perfect 
satisfaction  at  his  marriage,  thanking  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schwarz  for  having  brought  it  about,  stating  that 
Mrs.  F renzl  is  extremely  unwell,  and  soliciting  their 
good  offices  in  future,  in  case  his  wife’s  illness  should 
prove  fatal.  Schwarz  and  Co.  do  not  in  any  of 


these  various  documents  made  by  the  firm  recoid  ii 
precisely  the  terms  on  which  they  deal,  but  a  ^efe^  5 
ence  to  certain  transactions  with  a  nobleman  of  ' 
Meeklenburgh-Schwerin,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  ' 
with  a  fortune  of  280,000  thalers  ready  money,  and  ' 
an  estate  for  which  he  has  refused  400,000  thalen,  ' 
who,  through  their  mediation,  made  an  advantageotu  I 
investment  in  the  marriage  market,  leads  us  to  ^ 
conjecture  that  for  a  transaction  of  that  magnitude  { 
they  consider  the  sum  of  1,001  thalers  15  sgroschen  !' 
an  adequate  honorarium.  | 

Although  Schwarz  and  Co.,  by  their  own  account,  ' 
invariably  deal  on  the  square  and  aboveboard  with  I 
their  client,  it  appears  from  one  of  the  documents  ' 
they  have  enclosed  to  us  that  their  clients  do  not  ‘ 
invariably  deal  on  equally  honorable  terms  with 

them.  In  negotiating  a  marriage  between  M _ 

of  Brussels,  and  Mdlle. - ,  of  Grandson,  Canton 

de  Vaud,  Switzerland,  these  marriage  brokers  seem 
to  have  met  with  two  black  sheep,  who,  after  having 
availed  themselves  of  the  good  offices  of  the  firm  to 
obtain  an  introduction  ending  in  a  happy  union, 
basely  refused  to  reward  their  benefactors  for  the 
trouble  they  had  taken  in  bringing  it  about.  Such 
conduct  Schwarz  and  Co.  are  not  disposed  to  en¬ 
dure  silently ;  so  they  have  circulated  privately  and 
confidentially  copious  details  concerning  the  de¬ 
faulters  by  no  means  advantageous  to  them,  enli¬ 
vened  with  extracts  from  their  love-letters,  and  with 
every  name  and  address  given  in  full  that  can  an¬ 
noy  or  damage  them.  This  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  private  and  confidential  documents  confided  to 
us  that  we  decline  to  assist  in  making  public.  If, 
however,  any  of  our  readers  are  anxious  to  know 

more  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr. - ,  of  Brussels, 

and  Mdlle. - ,  of  Grandson,  Schwarz  and  Ca 

announce  that  they  have  caused  to  be  printed  a 
pamphlet,  at  the  service  of  anybody  who  will  apply 
for  it,  containing  copies  of  the  marriage  contmt, 
and  the  voluminous  private  correspondence  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs. - ,  which  will  give  the  public  a  just  idea 

of  the  dishonesty  and  ingratitude  of  that  shabby 
couple,  who  arc  at  present  conducting  a  grog  shop 
at  Brussels. 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

A  GREAT  writer  has  pathetically  described  the  last 
days  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death.  He  has 
found  appropriate  expression  for  every  phase  of  the 
protracted  agony  with  characteristic  richness  and 
variety  of  language;  we  are  made  to  taste  each 
drop  in  the  bitter  cup,  the  remorse  and  the  awful 
expectation,  and  the  desperate  clinging  to  deceitful 
straws  of  hope.  Indeed  it  scaremy  requires  the 
eloquence  of  a  first-rate  writer  to  impress  upon  us 
the  fact  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  expect  to  be 
hanged.  Every  man’s  imagination  is  sufficient  to 
realize  some  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  such 
a  state  of  mind ;  for  though  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  encountered  this  particular  experience  is 
inconsiderable,  most  of  us  have  gone  through  some¬ 
thing  more  or  less  analogous,  —  we  have  been  sig¬ 
nificantly  told  to  wait  after  school,  or  have  paid 
visits  to  dentists,  or  have  been  candidates  at  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  or  have  been  engaged  to  be 
married.  These  and  many  other  situations,  though 
varying  in  the  intrinsic  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  event,  have  thus  much  in  common,  that  they 
are  all  states  of  abnormal  suspense.  The  nerves 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  ecjual  tension  by  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  we  are  in  for  it,  whatever  the 
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<*  it  ”  may  turn  out  to  be.  The  first  impression  is 
timple  ;  it  resembles,  that  felt  by  a  man  who  has  just 
dipped  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  knows 
that  he  is  inevitably  going  to  the  bottom.  He  has 
not  time  to  think  whether  he  will  fall  upon  snow  or 
rocks,  whether  he  will  have  merely  a  pleasant  slide 
or  be  dashed  into  a  thousand  fragments ;  he  does 
not  m.ake  up  his  mind  to  be  heroic  or  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  ;  the  one  thought  that  flashes  across  his  mind 
'  ig  that  here  at  last  is  the  situation  which  he  has  so 
often  feebly  pictured  to  himself ;  he  will  know  all 
I  about  it  before  he  has  time  to  reflect  upon  its  pains 
or  pleasures.  People  who  have  escaped  drowning 
lometimes  assert  that  they  have  remembered  their 
whole  lives  in  a  few  instants,  though  it  does  not 
quite  appear  how  they  can  remember  that  they  re- 
membereil  a  series  of  incidents  without  remember¬ 
ing  the  incidents  themselves.  But,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  evidence,  the  general  rule 
in  any  sudden  catastrophe  is  that  which  we  have 
described.  There  is  nothing  but  a  dazzling  flash  of 
surprise,  which  almost  excludes  any  decided  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  painfiilness  or  otherwise  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

If,  then,  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  a  lady  or  gentleman  first  enters 
upon  an  engagement,  we  shomd  say  that  it  was  this 
sense  of  startled  suspense.  They  feel  as  Guy  Faux 
would  have  felt  after  lighting  the  train  of  gun¬ 
powder, —  that  they  have  done  something  which 
they  may  probably  never  repeat  in  their  lifetime, 
and  every  other  emotion  will  be  for  the  moment 
absorbed.  But  as  engagements  are  generally  more 
protracted  than  most  of  the  ciitical  situations  we 
have  mentioned,  the  surprise  dies  away,  and  the 
victims  have  time  to  look  about  them,  and  analyze 
more  closely  the  emotions  produced  by  their  posi¬ 
tion.  To  do  any  justice  to  the  complicated  and 
varying  frame  of  mind  into  which  even  an  average 
lover  may  be  thrown  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
would  of  course  require  the  pen,  not  of  men,  but  of 
angels.  It  would  involve  a  condensation  of  a  lar^e 
!  fraction  of  all  the  poetry  that  has  been  written  in 
the  world,  and  no  small  part  of  the  cynical  criticism 
by  which  it  has  been  opposed.  But,  taking  for 
granted  the  mass  of  commonplaces  which  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  centuries,  there  are  a 
few  special  modifications  of  the  position  under  our 
present  social  arrangements  which  are  more  fitted 
for  remark.  The  state  of  mind  known  as  being  in 
love  is  confined  to  no  particular  race  or  period,  but 
the  position  of  the  engaged  persons  may  vary  in¬ 
definitely.  In  a  good  simple  state  of  society,  the 
gentleman  pays  down  his  money  or  his  sheep  or  his 
oxen,  and  takes  away  the  lady  without  any  super¬ 
fluous  sentiment  Even  in  more  civilized  states,  a 
I  marriage  may  be  substantially  a  bargain  carried  out 
in  a  business-like  spirit  However  unsatisfactory 
luch  a  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  from  certain 
points  of  view,  it  is  at  any  rate  intelligible ;  all 
j  parties  to  the  contract  understand  their  relative 
positions,  and  have  a  plain  line  of  conduct  traced 
for  them. 

But  in  a  modem  English  engagement  the  form  is 
necessarily  diiferent,  even  when  the  substance  of  the 
arrangement  is  identical.  Fdt  once  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  a  man  feels  called  upon  to  accept  that  view  of 
life  for  which  novelists  are  unj  ustly  condemned.  W e 
say  unjustly,  for  it  is  inevitable  that  a  noveh'st  should 
fr^uently  represent  marriage  as  being  the  one  great 
crisis  of  a  man’s  history.  It  is  not  &  function  to 
^ve  a  complete  theory  of  life,  but  to  describe  such 


scenes  as  are  most  Interesting  and  most  dramatic. 
He  is  quite  justified  in  often  writing  as  though  two 
lovers  should  really  think  about  nothing  under  heav¬ 
en  except  their  chances  of  union,  and  should  be  dis¬ 
missed,  when  the  happy  event  has  once  taken  place, 
in  a  certainty  of  living  very  happily  ever  afterwards. 
He  has  no  concern  with  the  lover’s  briefe  or  sermons 
or  operations  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  may 
really  take,  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  man’s 
waking  thoughts ;  and  it  would  spoil  the  unity  of  hia 
work  if  he  were  to  dwell  upon  them  proportionately. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  mistake  the  novelist’s  view 
for  a  complete  one  as  to  condenm  it  because  it  is 
incomplete.  Jn  novels  which  depend,  as  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  must  depend,  upon  a  love  stor^, 
the  importance  of  marriage,  or  at  least  the  degree  in 
which  it  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the  characters,  will 
necessarily  be  overstated.  The  engaged  persons, 
however,  find  that,  in  the  eyes  of  their  IriCmE,  if  not 
in  their  own,  they  are  temporarily  accepting  the 
novelist’s  Ideal.  For  the  time  they  are  considered 
exclusively  as  persons  about  to  marry,  and  all  their 
other  relations  in  life  retire  into  the  b^kground. 

The  difficulty  of  the  position  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  this  conventional  aasunmtion  di¬ 
verges  from  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  The  lady, 
for  example,  suffers  less  than  the  gentleman,  b^ 
cause,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Mary  Walker  and  other  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  the  cause  of  women’s  rights,  it  is  still  true 
that  marriage  fills  a  larger  space  in  her  life  than  in 
that  of  the  other  sex.  She  can  take  up  the  charac¬ 
ter  with  a  certain  triumph,  as  of  one  who  has  more 
or  less  fulfilled  her  mission  and  passed  from  the 
ranks  of  the  aspirants  to  those  of  the  successful  can¬ 
didates  for  matrimony.  At  any  rate,  even  if  she 
takes  a  loftier  view  of  feminine  duties,  there  Is  noth¬ 
ing  ridiculous  about  her  position.  She  may  busy 
herself  about  trousseaux  or  wedding-dresses  or  mar¬ 
riage  presents,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  herself 
and  to  the  envy  of  her  female  friends.  But  her 
unfortunate  accomplice,  especially  if  he  is  of  mature 
age,  is  in  a  far  more  uncomfortable  position.  , 

Few  men  who  have  become  immersed  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  or  business  can  act  the  character  without  an 
unpleasantly  strong  sense  of  being  in  a  false  posi¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  indeed  intrinsically  ludri- 
crous  about  it ;  the  chances  are  that  the  lover  is 
doing  a  very  sensible  thing,  and  that  his  wisest 
friends  approve  of  his  conduct.  Still,  it  is  undeni¬ 
able  that  he  moves  about,  to  his  own  apprehension 
at  least,  in  a  universal  atmosphere  of  ridicule.  He 
feels  that  he  is  really  a  quiet,  hardworking  young 
man,  full  of  law  it  may  be,  or  of  plans  for  improv¬ 
ing  his  parish,  or  of  Parliamentary  notices  of 
motion.  He  can  talk  about  his  own  topics  with 
interest  and  intelligence,  and  may  possibly  be  an 
authority  in  a  small  way.  He  is  quite  conscious, 
too,  that  there  are  manpr  sides  to  his  character 
which  do  not  come  out  in  his  ordinary  every-day 
business.  Unluckily  that  is  just  the  fact  which  his 
friends  are  apt  to  ignore.  We  soon  learn  to  asso¬ 
ciate  our  acquaintance  with  the  positions  in  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  them,  and  forget 
that  they  may  have  sentiments  and  faculties  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  Consequently,  an  engage¬ 
ment  seems  to  imply  an  entire  metamorphosis.  Our 
friend,  or  his  image  in  our  minds,  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  compound  of  two  or  three  characters 
at  most ;  whereas  men  generally  have  a  far  more 
comple.x  organization.  In  business  hours,  perhaps, 
he  was  simply  a  machine  for  grinding  out  law,  and  at 
other  times  a  lively  talker  and  a  go^  whist-player. 
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No  proceM  of  transmutation  will  coayert  cither 
of  these  into  the  conventional  lover,  who  can  think 
of  nothing  but  the  object  of  his  affections ;  the  ap¬ 
parent  incongruity  is  too  violent  not  to  produce  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  our  friend  is  bound  in 
decency  to  make  it  as  violent  as  possible.  From 
which  It  follows  that  we  laugh,  and  that  he  knows 
that  we  are  laughing,  at  him.  Intensely  awkward 
congratulations  are  exchanged,  according  to  two  or 
three  formulas  which  have  men  handed  down  from 
distant  generations.  If  the  congratulator  is  a 
married  man,  he  hopes  that  his  friend  may  enjoy  as 
much  happiness  as  he  has  found  himself  in  the  mar¬ 
ried  state;  if  a  bachelor,  he  assures  him  that, 
although  unable  hitherto  to  act  up  to  his  principles, 
he  has  always  thought  marriage  the  right  thing. 
There  are  persons  who  can  repeat  one  of  these 
common  forms  with  all  the  air  of  making  an  original 
observation,  as  there  are  men  who  can  begin  an 
oration  by  asserting  that  they  are  unaccustomed  to 
public  speaking ;  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  said  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  the  speaker,  whibt  admitting 
the  absurdity  of  connecting  the  ideas  of  his  friend 
and  marriage,  is  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  com¬ 
pliments,  if  be  may  do  it  as  cheaply  as  possible.  In 
short,  until  a  man  is  engaged  to  be  married,  he 
scarcely  knows  how  narrow  a  view  his  friends  take 
of  his  character,  and  how  easily  they  are  amused  at 
what  is  after  all  rather  a  commonplace  proceeding. 
When  his  own  friends  look  upon  him  so  distinctly  in 
the  light  of  a  joke,  he  of  course  cannot  expect  much 
quarter  from  the  friends  of  the  lady.  He  has  a 
]wunful  impression  that  he  is  coming  out  in  a  part 
for  which  he  has  had  no  practice,  under  the  eyes  of 
hostile  critics.  Every  man  thinks  it  only  due  to 
himself  to  criticize  a  friend’s  new  purch.'kses  of 
horses  or  pictures  or  wines  ;  if  he  did  not  find  fault 
with  them  he  would  miss  an  opportunity  of  estab¬ 
lishing  his  superior  acumen.  And  of  course  the 
principle  extends  to  lovers.  There  is  probably  a 
narrow  circle  who  are  bound  officially  to  approve ; 
but  the  unfortunate  victim  feels  that,  outside  of  it, 
every  acquaintance  of  the  lady  will  take  pleasure  in 
a  keen  observation  of  his  defects,  and  he  trembles 
accordingly.  It  is  said  (rather  unfairly,  perhaps) 
that  shyness  is  a  form  of  conceit ;  but  the  least  self- 
conscious  of  mankind  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  when  he  it  called  upon  to  perform  such  a 
high  flown  part  under  so  severe  a  scrutiny. 

Of  course  the  torment  is  far  greater  in  the  case  of 
a  middle-aged  professional  gentleman,  who  is  habit¬ 
ually  employed  upon  some  incongruous  work,  than 
to  a  youth  in  whom  any  sort  of  folly  is  graceful ;  but 
there  can  be  few  persons  to  whom  the  position  is 
not  to  a  certain  extent  irksome.  When  a  man  is 
married,  or  when  he  is  a  bachelor,  he  is  allowed  to 
be  a  rational  being,  taking  rational  views  of  life. 
He  feels  it  rather  hard  that  in  the  interval  society 
insists  upon  his  being  in  a  state  of  temporary  insan¬ 
ity,  and  then  laughs  at  him  because  it  does  n’t  look 
natural.  He  begins  to  long  even  for  that  climax  of 
misery  when,  if  the  custom  be  not  already  dead,  he 
will  have  to  commit  one  of  the  most  absurd  actions 
of  which  a  human  being  can  be  guilty,  —  namely, 
making  a  speech  in  the  morning,  at  an  anomalous 
and  drea^  meal,  exac^  when  bis  shamelitcedness 
is  at  its  highest  pitch.  That  so  many  people  survive 
engagements  without  any  perceptible  soume^  of 
temper  is  some  proof  of  the  goodness  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  or  of  the  fitet  that  there  are  compensations  in 
the  state  of  being  in  love  which  go  to  neutralize  the 
discomfort  of  being  engaged. 
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A  NEW  comic  periodical,  intended  to  be  a  rival 
of  “Punch,”  is  about  to  make  its  appearance  in 
London.  Its  title  is  “  Judy.” 

The  “  Caleilonian  Mercury,”  the  oldest  newspa¬ 
per  in  Scotland,  after  an  existence  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Germans  complain  of  the  difficulty  they  ex-  ‘ 
perience  in  pronouncing  the  English  language. 
They  think  it  very  hard  that  the  word  B-o-z  slioSd 
be  pronounced  Dickens. 

The  Empress  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body,  conqmmenting  him  upon  his  generosity  and 
munificence,  and  calling  him  the  “  grand  bienfaiteur 
de  I’humanitd.” 

Sir  E.  Landseer  has  painted  a  new  portrait  of 
the  Queen,  mounted  on  her  pony  and  attended  by 
a  Highland  gillie.  The  picture  is  in  the  present 
exhibition  of  the  Academy. 

Several  letters  of  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  have  just  turned  up.  'They  are  of  some 
public  interest ;  but  there  is  little  probability  of  their 
being  published 

A  VERY  absurd  paragraph  is  going  the  round  of 
the  papers.  A  Mr.  Mellor,  it  is  said,  has  discovered 
in  Hyde  Church  the  remains  of  King  Alfred,  which 
have  now  been  buried  966  years.  The  proof  is, 

“  Mr.  Mellor  feels  confident,  etc.” 

Several  Paris  journals  have  been  thrown  into  a 
state  of  great  consternation  in  conseqiience  of  a 
threat  attributed  to  Count  Bismarck.  The  Prussian 
Minister,  irritated  at  the  tone  of  the  French  press, 
is  said  to  have  declared  that,  in  case  of  war,  he  will 
have  published  throughout  Germany  the  niunes  of 
the  different  Paris  journals  and  writers  subsidized 
by  Prussia  during  the  late  war. 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  the  “  Daily  News” 
describes  an  interview  between  Signor  Sella,  while 
he  was  Minister  of  France,  and  Victor  EminaniieL 
Sella,  speaking  in  a  purely  financial  sense,  permitted 
himself  to  talk  very  frankly  to  his  Majesty  on  ce^ 
tain  subjects  which  are  generally  considered  to  be 
wholly  out  of  the  province  of  political  advisers. 
Sella  did  not  think  them  so,  and  addressed  his 
Majesty  in  this  wise :  “  The  Prince  Royal  is  to 
bring  home,  we  hope,  a  bride.  Now  Italy  cannot 
affo^,  your  Majesty,  to  keep  two  Courts.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  one  Court 
which  she  does  malntiun  should  be  such  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  it  befits  the  residence  of  a  young  Prince^ 
the  future  Queen  of  Italy,  to  be.  Some  changes  in 
your  Majesty’s  habits  are  needed  to  make  it  this. 
These  changes  are,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  well-ordering  of  Italian  finance.”  Possibly 
they  throw  some  li^t  on  the  origin  of  his  Majesty’s 
debts. 

Some  days  ago  the  Parisian  literary  world  was  a 
good  deal  amu^  a^  slightly  scandalized  by  the 
public  sale  of  copie^f  a  photograph  in  which  M. 
Dumas  pbre  and  Miss  Menken,  of  Mazeppa 
notoriety,  were  depicted  together  in  the  most  ami¬ 
cable  of  tele-h-teles.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Phare  de  la  Loire  even  took  the  trouble  to  trans¬ 
mit  one  of  them  to  the  editor,  who  kept  it  on 
view  at  his  ofiice,  so  that  the  provincials  might  be 
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tt  least  as  much  shocked  as  the  Parisians.  The 
^tU  further  announced  the  approaching  marriage 
of  the  great  novelist  with  the  “  young  person  of  the 
6ait<i.”  Tt  now  appears  that  the  picture,  if  not 
u  composed  ”  out  of  two  others  (a  reprehensible 
practice  unfortunately  too  common),  was  at  least 
Bade  public  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
)I.  Dumas,  who  threatens  the  photographer  with  a 
civil  action  for  what  he  has  done.  It  is  asserted  that 
aimilar  photographs  are  to  be  seen  of  M.  Bismarck 
and  Mdlle.  Pauline  Lucca,  but  it  is  stated  that  in 
this  case  it  was  by  consent  of  the  parties,  and  was 
due  to  an  accidental  rencontre  of  the  charming 
linger  with  the  great  Minister  in  the  studio  of  the 
photographer. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  “  Publlc  Opinion  ”  thinks 
that  South  American  meat  might  be  preserved  sweet 
for  European  use  by  dipping  it  in  melted  wax.  When 
a  snail  or  a  mouse  gets  into  a  hive,  the  bees  sting 
the  intruder  to  death  and  cover  its  body  over  with 
wax.  A  mouse  thus  preserved  will,  he  has  been 
told,  keep  sweet  for  years.  As  beef  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  dearer  and  dearer  in  Europe  for  many  years, 
^ngs  of  cheap  and  abundant  meat  at  the  Antipo¬ 
des  has  been  more  and  more  exciting  the  query, 
“  How  can  we  get  it  to  eat  ?  ”  Jerked  oeef  appears 
to  have  been  a  failure.  Liebig’s  extract  is  excel¬ 
lent;  but  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  chem- 
iits  for  retail,  has  been  burdened  with  their  rate  of 
profits,  and  kept  dear.  Australian  beef  in  tin  cans 
IS  now  offered  for  sale  by  the  grocers ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion,  how  the  experiment  will  turn  out,  remains  to 
be  determined.  Meanwhile,  the  wax  process  might 
be  tried.  Not  that  we  are  able  to  avouch  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  mice  are  by  this  process  preserved 
iwuet  for  years,  for  we  know  not  the  testimony  on 
which  it  rests,  often  as  we  have  heard  the  story ; 
but  we  see  no  improbability  in  it,  and  believe  that 
the  bees  have  not  selfishly  protected  their  process 
by  taking  out  a  vexatious  patent. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  completed  bis  fifty-ninth 

Cir  on  the  20th  of  last  month.  A  writer  in  the 
ndon  Review  considers  that  this  is  a  fact  of  some 
importance  In  the  present  state  of  aftairs.  He  says : 
“It  has  seemed  for  some  time  past  as  if  the  en¬ 
ergy,  sagacity,  and  mature  skill  of  the  French  mon¬ 
arch  had  been  waning  before  the  approach  of  age  ; 
and  it  is  a  very  serious  question  how  far,  in  the  case 
of  war,  he  will  be  equal  to  the  strain  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous  struggle,  calculated  to  try  the  resources  of  his 
country  to  the  utmost.  It  is  said  that  he  was  almost 
exhausted  by  the  brief  campaign  in  Italy  in  the  year 
1809 ;  but  he  was  then  only  fifty-one,  and  he  has 
since  hail  much  wear  and  tear  of  mind,  and  some 
disappointments,  such  as  leave  their  mark.  His 
languor  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  last  autumn  may 
have  been  owing  entirely  to  temporary  illness ;  but 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  accumulating  years  had 
much  to  do  with  it  The  King  of  Prussia  b  older ; 
but  the  King  of  Prussia  depends  on  Bismarck, 
whereas  Najmeon  b  a  Bbmarck  to  himself.  Speak¬ 
ing  from  a  French  point  of  view,  the  occasion  should 
have  arben  ten  years  ago,  w^en  the  Emperor  was 
yet  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  wliat  effect  an  enfeebled  direction  may  have  on 
a  great  national  movement,  such  as  now  seems  on 
the  eve  of  commencing.  And  the  health  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  is  another  element  in  the  question 
which  we  must  needs  take  into  the  account.  The 
child  (although  he  b  now  getting  better)  appears  to 


have  some  scrofulous  taint,  which  does  not  look  well 
for  the  future.” 

The  Spectator  thinks  there  b  again  hope  that 
Dr.  Livingstone  b  not  dead,  and  that  the  runKW  to 
that  effect  was  an  invention  o(  the  Johanna  men 
who  had  deserted  him.  “  By  a  letter  received  from 
Dr.  Kirk,  dated  Zanzibar,  February  8,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  has  learned  that  a  despatch  reached  the 
Sultan  [of  Zanzibar  ?3  the  previous  day,  from  the 
(^vemor  of  Quiloa,  stating  that  traders  bad  ar¬ 
rived  at  Quiloa  from  the  far  interior,  beyond  Lake 
Nyas^  and  ‘  that  at  the  end  of  November  last, 
that  is,  two  months  after  the  time  of  the  reported 
catastrophe,  when  they  were  at  Msksura  (within 
ten  miles  of  the  supposed  place  of  the  massacre) 
nothing  was  known  of  any  mishap  having  befallen 
Livingstone.’  On  the  contrary,  he  was  Sieved  to 
have  proceeded  towards  the  Avisa  or  Babisa  coun¬ 
try,  after  a  hospitable  reception  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Maksura,  where  they  heard  all  this,  b,  how¬ 
ever,  though  so  near,  short  of  the  place  where  the 
catastrophe  is  suppos^  to  have  occurred.  An  ex¬ 
pedition  b  to  be  fitted  out  at  once  to  go  in  search  of 
Dr.  Livingstone.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  bad  him¬ 
self  received  more  than  twenty  applications  from 
competent  men,  to  serve  as  voluntmrs  in  a  Living¬ 
stone  search  expedition.” 

Apropos  of  Lamartine  and  hb  pension,  a  writer 
in  the  Standard,  who  contributes  “  Echoes  from  the 
Continent,”  has  the  following :  — 

It  was  in  March,  1841,  at  one  of  the  stateliest 
mansions  of  the  Rue  de  TUniversite,  in  the  noble 
faubourg  of  Paris.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  re¬ 
ceiving.  Although  she  spoke  French  with  the 
purest  accent,  you  could  at  once  read  her  native 
country,  England,  in  her  clear  blue  eyes,  on  her  un¬ 
dulating  fair  hair,  through  her  splendid  carnation. 
—  It  was  Madame  de  Lamartine,  nee  Birch. 

A  gentleman,  looking  about  fifty  years  of  age,  tall 
and  rather  thin,  whose  voice,  gesture,  and  attitude 
beamed  affability,  kindness,  and  nobleness,  was  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  mantel-piece.  He  bore  his  head  with  a 
serene  solemnity,  —  like  a  tabernacle  of  great  inspi¬ 
rations - It  was  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

The  drawing-room  was  recalling  the  salons  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  it  was  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  great 
century,  with  gilded  edgings  on  a  white  ground. 
The  furniture  was  at  once  severe  and  simple.  On 
the  tables  only  some  Oriental  arms  and  Persian  tap¬ 
estry. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  had  been  sculptured 
by  Madame  de  Lamartine,  who  excelled  in  painting, 
and  In  statuary.  All  the  arts  seemed  to  inhabit  the 
poet’s  house.  'The  walls  were  adorned  with  pictures 
of  several  artbts :  landscapes  of  Paul  Huet,  Greek 
women’s  heads  by  Madame  de  Lamartine,  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  great  poet  by  Decabme. 

As  to  the  studio  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  it  was  almost 
as  denuded  as  the  cell  of  a  Cenobite.  There  was 
only  an  old  mahogany  table.  'The  poet  was  writing 
ami  dreaming  among  a  whole  cackling  and  petulant 
tribe  of  binls  babbling  in  their  cages,  while  a  melan¬ 
choly,  musing  paroquet  hid  his  emerald  hood  under 
his  wings. 

Albeit  M.  de  Lamartine’s  salon  was  the  caravan¬ 
sary  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  the  illustrious 
travellers  coming  to  France  from  the  four  cardinal 
points,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  wish  to  salute 
the  poet  or  the  orator.  A  great  glorjr  is  a  great 
monument  in  a  capital  one  vbits  for  curiosity’s  sake 
or  for  devotedness. 
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Moreover,  owing  to  his  respect  for  all  the  nation¬ 
alities,  M.  de  Lamartine  was  enticing  all  the  for¬ 
eigners  to  his  house.  In  his  salon  you  met  every 
costume,  you  beard  every  laiwuage,  you  found  all 
the  divergences  of  opinion  in  France. 

On  the  Saturday  1  am  alluding  to  there  were  at 
M.  de  Lamartine’s  a  Mussulman,  an  English  Method¬ 
ist  n  monk,  a  rabbi,  the  Bishop  of  Babylon.  M. 
Yillemain  was  elbowing  the  Marquis  de  Dreux- 
Brese.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  bowed  to  M.  de  Salvan- 
dy.  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Guizot  were  ushered  in 
together.  The  mystical  Ballanche,  who  used  to 
dress  his  muse  as  a  nun  and  to  walk  with  her  un¬ 
der  the  arches  of  Catholic  cloisters,  rambled  pensive 
around  Victor  Consid^rant,  who  was  premeditating 
all  the  pleasures  of  Phalansteria ;  and  then  there 
were  Marshal  Soult,  Victor  Hugo,  Horace  Vernet, 
Emile  de  Girardin,  De  Balzac,  Dupin,  Artot,  Du- 
DKz,  Madame  Damoreau,  Victor  Laprade,  Eugene 
Pelletan,  Lacretelle,  Jr.,  Aime  Martin,  No^er, 
&c. 

On  that  evening,  which  will  eternally  live  in  my 
memory,  the  poet  was  full  of  attention  to  a  young 
lady  recently  married,  and  whom  her  mother  called 
Ada.  She  was  the  daughter  of  that  English  bard 
who  once  received  some  verses  from  Lamartine 
which  he  read  with  irony. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Byron.  She  had 
come  to  hail  that  glory,  then  at  its  full  zenith,  and 
of  which  the  father  had  caught  but  a  doubtful 
glimpse.  The  poet  of  Ravenna  little  thought  that 
the  lyrical  sceptre  would  fall  from  his  hands  into 
those  of  the  timid  young  man  who  had  dedicated  to 
him  his  mmden  poem. 

How  touching  are  the  first  and  candid  admirations 
of  youth  for  contemporary  literary  fame.  M.  de 
Lamartine,  whose  destiny  was  to  receive  so  many 
eulogiums,  had  ardently  worshipped  genius.  When 
he  fiint  tried  to  climb  Parnassus  he  was  residing  at 
the  chateau  of  an  old  aunt  near  Geneva.  He  then 
used  to  take  long  walks,  and  sit  down  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  wmting  till  a  carriage  should  pass  his 
way.  When  he  had  waited  in  vain  be  returned 
home  full  of  sadness,  for  he  had  not  perceived  the 
ideal  face  that  had  induced  him  to  come  to  the  spot, 
panting  and  covered  with  dust,  through  mountains, 
woods,  and  ravines.  What  was  the  mysterious  car¬ 
riage  which  had  such  Intuitive  and  powerful  attrac¬ 
tions  for  him  in  spite  of  the  religious  and  political 
prejudices  of  his  family  ?  Surely  it  could  not  be 
that  of  Napoleon ;  the  young  fellow  cared  very  little 
about  martial  glory,  and  for  him  a  storm  on  the 
Alps  had  as  much  flame  and  vibration  as  a  battle. 
What  the  dawning  and  enthusiastic  poet  was  spying 
hj  the  side  way  was  the  queen  of  his  dreams,  the 
Corinne  he  had  followed  tnrough  Italy,  the  woman 
persecuted  by  Napoleon.  Did  Madame  de  Stael 
ever  notice  this  fair-haired  contemplator  seated  in  a 
ditch  ?  Did  she  ever  greet  with  a  smile  that  dis¬ 
creet  and  juvenile  homage  that  had  come  to  see  an 
apparition  in  order  to  carry  it  with  him,  and  to 
dream  of  it  longer  ? 

Later,  Louis  AVHI.  was  rolling  In  an  arm-chair 
along  the  Louvre  gallery.  The  plume  of  Marshal 
Molitor  happened  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  M.  de 
Lamartine,  then  a  body  guard,  picked  it  up.  The 
King  turned  round,  looked  at  him,  but  only  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  What  a  fine  young  man !  ”  Hail  the  old 
sceptical  and  classical  monarch  guessed  that  the 
uniform  was  hiding  an  exalted  faith,  a  new  and  un¬ 
foreseen  poetry,  that  racy  admirer  of  Horace  and 
of  petits  quatrains,  who  detested  M.  de  Chateaubriand 


on  account  of  bis  literary  opinions,  would  have 
detested  still  deeper  the  young  body  guard. 

About  that  time  M.  de  Lamartine  smicited  employ, 
ment  from  the  Duke  of  Orlejihs.  He  was,  m  a 
certain  measure,  acting  in  accordance  with  a  family 
tradition,  for  his  mother  and  his  aunts  had  belonged 
to  the  household  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  politely  declined  the  young  man’s  request 
Unable  to  do  anything,  M.  de  Lamartine  wrote  verses. 
He  soon  completely  mastered  poetry. 

Extemporizing  is  the  time  stamp  of  the  great 
geniuses.  Byron,  who  declined  to  revise  one  of  hb 
poems,  said,  “  I  am  like  a  lion.  When  I  don’t  catch 
nw  prey  at  the  first  bound  !  turn  back  and  lie  down.” 
M.  de  Lamartine  was  always  extemporizing  hb 
verses.  Generally  he  dictated  them.  Goethe  could 
not  do  that.  He  dictated  “  The  Fall  of  an  Angel  ” 
in  the  course  of  one  summer. 

When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  king,  M.  de 
Lamartine  entered  political  life,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  orators  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties.  Louis  Philippe  offered  him  a  minister’s  port¬ 
folio,  but  he  declined  it.  His  resolution  was  not  to 
espouse  party  passions,  but  to  enlarge  ceaselessly  the 
lil^rality  of  his  opinions.  Alas  1  he  had  counted 
without  the  fascinating  ambition  which  is  always 
hovering  over  political  arenas,  and  the  poet  of  the 
“  Meditations,”  of  “  Jocelyn,”  of  the  “  Harmonies,” 
soon  turned  a  violent  tribune;  and  when,  in  Februa¬ 
ry,  1848,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  presented  the  young 
Count  de  Paris  to  the  deputies  as  their  future  king, 
Louis  Philippe  having  abdicated  on  behalf  of  Im 
grandson,  De  Lamartine  exclmmed,  “  It  is  too  late !  ” 

These  four  words  sent  in  exile  the  Royal  family 
his  mother  had  served  as  under  governess,  and 
placed  the  man  who  uttered  them  at  the  helm  of 
the  Second  Republic. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  M.  Ollivier  uttered 
in  the  same  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  following 
words :  “  If  each  of  you  could  enter,  were  it  but 
for  a  second,  that  sad  abode,  the  way  of  which  the 
crowd  has  forgotten  a  long  time  since,  the  threshold 
of  which  is  now  crossed  but  by  a  few  old  friends,  by 
a  few  true  disciples  who  have  not  lost  the  memory 
of  the  encouragements  given  to  their  youth,  and  by 
a  few  noble  women  who  come  there  to  shine  like  the 
consoling  ray  of  the  last  hours ;  could  you  contem¬ 
plate,  more  bent  under  the  blows  that  the  hands  of 
men  inflict  on  him,  than  under  the  weight  of  years ; 
without  rest  and  without  joy ;  the  slave  of  ceaseless 
labor ;  tormented  by  uneasiness  and  anxiety ;  as 
much  unhappy  as  a  man  can  be  in  this  world ;  and, 
withal,  always  erect,  kind,  benevolent,  and  firm,  — 
could  you  contemplate,  I  sajq  during  his  supreme 
trial,  the  man  who  was  surrounded  with  so  many 
splendors,  whose  lute  made  so  many  hearts  thrill 
and  so  many  eyes  weep;  the  man  who  was  ac¬ 
claimed  by  so  many  voices  and  applauded  by  so 
many  hands,  —  whatever  might  be  your  scruples 
and  your  reproaches,  I  am  sure  you  would  forget 
them ;  and  in  your  moved  hearts  there  would  be 
room  but  for  a  feeling  of  commiseration,  and  you 
would  at  once  grant,  out  of  sympathy  for  such  a 
misfortune,  what  I  ask  from  you  in  the  name  of  a 
respectful  and  grateful  admiration.” 

Of  what  man  did  M.  Ollivier  speak  ?  Of  M.  de 
Lamartine,  widower,  childless,  forgotten  of  all  ex¬ 
cept  his  implacable  creditors.  What  did  M.  Ol¬ 
livier  ask  from  the  Chamber?  A  few  thousand 

(rounds,  in  order  to  keep  hunger  and  cold  out  of  the 
odgings  of  the  poet,  who  is  aunost  an  octogenarian. 
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